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The  Heart  of  Language 

JAMES  E.  WARREN,  Jr. 

Lovett  School,  Atlanta,  GeorgjUt 

.^Vfter  the  child  has  become  a  reader  behind  words  which  are  close  to  the 
with  a  sizable  vocabulary  of  words  that  student’s  experience  and  to  startle  him 
are  capable  of  presenting  fascinating  with  exciting  possibilities  under  the  fa- 
images  and  affecting  him  emotionally,  miliar  exterior.  What  could  make  for 
he  will  at  some  time  begin  to  come  more  avid  reading  and  research  than  for 
across  individual  words  that  will  interest  the  student  to  realize  that  the  dictionary 
him  in  ways  beyond  that  rather  colorless  and  the  language  in  general  are  about 
quality  of  "meaning  something.”  him  and  his  family,  that  the  dictionary 

These  new  words  may  be  strange  in  contains  his  name  and  tells  its  "nation- 
appearance  or  sound  or  may  offer  op-  ality”  and  its  meaning? 
portunities  for  the  student  to  express  The  student  will  come  to  understand 
himself  in  new  and  quaint  ways.  They  that  his  ancestors  received  their  names 
may  have  been  acquired  for  the  impress-  from  occupations  (Butler,  Taylor,  Mil- 
ing  of  his  peers.  Or  they  may  be  merely  ler),  or  from  personal  characteristics 
words  with  which  he  has  been  forced  (Short,  Armstrong,  Brown),  or  from 
into  contact  through  that  hoary  assign-  place  names  (Kent,  Huntington,  Gar¬ 
ment:  "Find  ten  words  in  the  selection  lisle).  Thus  he  will  learn  that  words 
to  add  to  your  vocabulary.”  But  the  time  have  been  dealing  relentlessly  with  his 
will  come  when  he  discovers  for  himself  background  for  countless  generations, 
— and  is  ready  to  be  shown  further —  and  he  may  well  surmise  that  they  will 
that  words  are  interesting  things  in  continue  to  play  a  part  in  his  future, 
themselves.  And  with  this  discovery  will 

come  the  inevitable  question:  ‘Where  Place  Names 

do  words  come  from?” 

This  is  too  excellent  an  opening  for  With  the  discussion  of  proper  names, 
any  teacher  in  any  area  of  the  language  those  of  neighborhood  streets  and  parks 
arts  to  neglect  even  if  such  a  word  study  and  those  of  rivers,  counties,  and  states 
seems  to  be  "for  fun”  rather  than  for  will  naturally  come  up  for  questioning 
use.  Now  the  student  is  ready  to  be  tak-  and  investigation.  The  student  will  find 
en  to  the  very  heart  of  language,  to  be  that  the  quiet  street  on  which  he  walks 
shown  its  nature,  origin,  and  growth,  to  school  each  morning  resounds  with 
and  the  standards  by  which  it  may  be  one  of  the  great  names  of  history,  per- 
judged  as  to  excellence.  haps  that  of  a  great  military  leader  who 

led  a  charge  across  that  very  territory 
Surnames  which  he,  the  student,  considen  so 

lacking  in  rmnance. 

In  arousing  interest,  the  teacher  When  the  student  has  been  con- 
would  do  well  to  begin  with  the  stories  vinced  that  there  is  a  story  behind  the 
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word,  that  there  is  the  flavor  of  the  far- 
away-and-long-ago  beneath  the  near 
and  the  familiar,  and  that  he  himself  is 
a  part  of  history,  it  is  time  to  take  the 
second  step  back  toward  the  origins  of 
our  language :  to  consider  the  other  lan¬ 
guages  which  have  contributed  to  it. 

Foreign  Origins 

Again  the  teacher  should  reveal  the 
background  of  words  with  which  the 
student  is  already  famiUar  and  impress 
him  with  the  knowledge  that  he  really 
has  been  acquainted  with  “foreign”  lan¬ 
guages  without  knowing  it.  There  will 
be  excellent  opportunities  for  social- 
science  teachings  as  the  student  sees 
what  special  contributions  certain  na¬ 
tions  have  made  to  the  English  tongue. 

The  Dutch,  being  great  navigators 
and  traders  in  the  early  days  of  our 
country,  have  contributed  words  dealing 
with  ships:  boom,  mizzen,  and  deck. 
The  Itahans  have  given  us  our  musical 
words:  soprano,  piano,  contralto,  cello, 
and  piccolo.  The  hearty  Germans,  with 
their  accent  on  merriment  and  good  liv¬ 
ing,  have  offered  us  wiener,  sauerkraut, 
waltz,  delicatessen,  and  kindergarten. 

Boys  will  be  interested  to  learn  that 
the  French  have  told  us  about  the  auto¬ 
mobile  with  carburetor,  coupe,  chauf¬ 
feur;  and  girls  will  note  that  modiste, 
jabot,  and  jacket  come  from  the  same 
language.  Both  boys  and  girls  will  recall 
the  importance  of  the  Spanish  in  the 
early  days  of  this  country  with  such 
newly  discovered  vegetables  as  the  pota¬ 
to  and  the  tomato. 

The  student’s  life  is  full  of  Latinisms, 
such  as  subtract,  composition,  progress, 
and  other  obvious  terms.  In  mathemat¬ 
ics,  he  must  deal  with  Greek  trapezoids 
and  perimeters  and  with  Arabic  algebra. 


How  Words  Began 

Then,  beyond  history  and  beyond  all 
contributing  languages,  the  student  may 
journey  back  to  the  beginning  of  all  lan¬ 
guages  and  consider  how  words  them¬ 
selves  first  began. 

It  is  logical  for  us  to  believe  that 
primitive  man,  unable  to  point  and 
grunt  at  something  that  was  not  present, 
would  make  a  sound  connected  in  the 
minds  of  his  hearers  with  that  object  or 
experience.  Thus,  by  an  imitative  snarl, 
growl,  roar,  or  bark,  he  could  tell  his 
family  or  community  what  animal  had 
inflicted  a  wound  with  its  claws  or  teeth. 

Of  course,  language  has  changed 
greatly  from  its  beginnings,  has  changed 
in  form  and  spelling  and  pronunciation, 
but  still  many  of  our  words,  especially 
the  short,  simple  ones,  carry  with  them 
much  of  the  flavor  of  sound  and  feeling 
in  which  they  found  birth.  In  the  study 
of  poetry,  they  are  usually  treated  brief¬ 
ly  under  the  heading  of  "onomatopoeia” 
and  dismissed  as  a  mere  figure  of  speech 
which  poets  sometimes  employ  as  an  in¬ 
teresting  device  to  promote  vividness. 
Too  seldom  are  these  fundamental 
sounds  and  basic  words  held  for  what 
they  are:  still  persistent  and  active 
ghosts,  hovering  constantly  over  our 
daily  speech  and  shaping  our  tongues  to 
the  sounds  of  nature  and  its  moods. 

Patterns  of  Sound 

The  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  their 
simpler  blends  fall  obviously  into  pat¬ 
terns  of  sound.  The  student  of  words 
will  find  his  vocabulary  prospects  great¬ 
ly  increased  by  his  easily  formed  habit 
of  considering  the  sounds  of  the  initial 
and  terminal  sections  of  a  new  word, 
especially  a  short  one. 
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How  sinister  to  our  ancestors  must 
have  been  the  S  sounds  I  They  had 
heard  too  often  at  night  the  scrape  of 
scales  on  stones  and  the  hiss  of  the 
snake  and  serpent,  and  they  had  been 
scared  by  the  scratch  and  rustle  of  the 
scorpion.  They  knew  the  snarl  of  wild 
beasts  and  were  soon  to  know  the  sneer 
of  civilization  and  the  danger  even  back 
of  many  a  smile,  for  the  tongue  and  lips 
do  not  forget. 

The  F  sounds,  made  by  puffs  of  air 
between  lips  and  teeth,  were  to  repre¬ 
sent  all  things  that  fluttered — feathers, 
flags,  fans;  the  things  that  were  fluffy, 
flexible,  and  fragile;  and  men  and  beasts 
who  expelled  small  puffs  of  air  when 
they  were  furious,  fierce,  funny,  fa¬ 
tigued,  or  fat. 

To  imitate  an  explosion,  man  learned 
to  explode  his  lips  suddenly  in  the 
sounds  we  now  call  P  and  B.  Every 
small  boy  produces  his  own  explosions 
with  cries  of  "Bangl  Boom!  Bing!  Ping! 
Pow!  Pop!  Blooie!”  while  his  parents 
talk  of  possible  bombs  and  battles. 

T  is  made  by  touching  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  to  the  teeth.  It  appears  most  in 
words  that  suggest  contact  of  a  quick, 
light,  sort:  tap,  tiptoe,  toward,  take,  etc. 
It  may  appear  in  words  which  suggest 
size,  as  in  tiny  or  teeny.  Furthermore, 
words  beginning  with  T  are  often  used 
in  poetry  to  suggest  littleness  of  worth, 
as  in  contemptible. 

D,  very  close  to  T  in  sound,  also  in¬ 
dicates  the  small,  as  in  dainty,  delicate, 
and  diminutive.  Oaths  beginning  with 
D  and  used  to  belittle  tbe  object  of  their 
aim  are  too  obvious  to  need  mention 
here. 

M  is  the  sound  indicative  of  deep 
feeling  or  thought  in  the  individual  or 
group.  "Afmmmm,"  we  say  to  show  that 
we  are  considering  the  matter  seriously. 


“Ahem,"  we  cough  to  show  that  we  wish 
to  be  thought  of.  Mouth,  mob,  murmur, 
mumble,  murder,  hum,  swarm,  music, 
moan — all  these  speak  of  the  significant, 
the  emotional. 

“Whew!”  (The  W  is  often  silent  in 
this  word)  we  exclaim  as  we  heave  up 
some  hefty  load  which  is  hard  to  hold 
up  on  a  hot  day,  even  if  we  are  husky 
and  healthy.  H  is  the  breathing  or 
“breathless”  sound  of  a  man  with  a 
heavy  load  or  one  who  is  hasty,  hurried 
or  horrified.  Also  there  is  the  gusty  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  air  when  we  wish  to  halt 
or  hail  someone.  "Hi!  Ho!  Howdyf  Hey! 
HeUo!”  we  hollo,  and  we  become  hoarse. 

Much  like  H  is  the  combination  WH 
and  the  single  letter  W.  It  is  a  “narrow¬ 
er”  sound,  made  with  the  mouth  nearly 
closed  instead  of  wide  as  in  making  the 
jovial  H.  Wind,  weather,  wet,  whistle, 
whir,  whirl,  whip,  whisper,  and  even 
those  questions.  What?  Why?  When? 
Where? — all  speak  of  nature’s  airy  mo¬ 
ments  or  of  man’s  attempt  to  imitate 
these  moments  as  they  match  his  moods. 

So  varied  are  the  different  sounds  of 
the  vowel  in  English  that  it  would  be 
fruitless  to  match  a  vowel  with  a  sound 
in  nature  except  in  meaningful  words. 
Perhaps  these  sounds  of  vowels  and  con¬ 
sonants  in  conjuntion  can  best  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  a  series  of  problems. 

1 .  Why  do  men  roar,  shout,  bellow, 
thunder,  and  howl?  Why  do  wo¬ 
men  screech,  shriek,  scream,  and 
wail?  Why  do  small  children 
whimper,  whine,  and  cry? 

2.  Pour  water  quickly  out  of  a  nar¬ 
row-necked  bottle  or  jug.  Can 
you  hear  it  saying,  “Water,  water, 
water”?  The  Romans  thought  it 
said,  “Aqua,  aqua,  aqua.”  The 
Spaniards  think  it  says,  "Agua, 
agua,  agua.” 
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3.  Can  you  move  your  feet  so  they 
will  say,  “Slide,”  “Shuffle,” 
“Shoe,”  and  "Boot”? 

4.  How  do  you  imagine  these  mu¬ 
sical  instrument  got  their  names: 
horn,  organ,  tambourine,  chimes, 
flute,  fife,  tuba,  drum,  cello,  cym¬ 
bals? 

But  in  teaching  students  to  be  aware 
of  the  possibilities  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  onomatopoetic  background  of  words, 
the  teacher  need  not  confine  herself  to 
sound  alone. 

Even  small  children  should  be 
brought  to  see  that  glide,  skim,  skate, 
sail,  smooth,  and  glossy  are  “smooth” 
words,  in  both  movement  and  the  tex¬ 
ture  dealt  with.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  should  be  shown  the  roughness 
and  awkwardness  of  words  such  as 
stagger,  hobble,  limp,  clumsy,  rough, 
and  stubble. 

Many  words  and  combination  of 
words  (and  every  good  advertising 
writer  knows  the  trick)  can  produce 
sensations  in  the  mouth  that  are  almost 
akin  to  taste:  fresh,  juicy,  delicious, 
luscious.  This  effect  is  largely  produced 
by  the  SH  sounds,  which  are  suggestive 
of  liquid  noises  in  such  words  as  wash, 
splash,  slosh,  and  squash.  In  the  adver¬ 
tising  discussion  of  a  dry  breakfast  cere¬ 
al  the  words  crunch,  munch,  crisp,  and 
toasted  are  equally  effective. 

Lord  Tennyson  in  two  clever  lines  in 
the  same  poem  provides  us  with  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  way  a  master  of  words 
can  suggest  light  and  shadow:  "There 
beneath  the  Roman  ruins  where  the 
purple  flowers  grow  .  .  .”  and  “Sweet 
Catullus’  almost-island,  olive  silvery  Sir- 
mio.”  The  heavy,  "dark”  vowels  of  the 
first  line  suggest  shade,  and  the  i's,  e's, 
and  s’s  of  the  second  line  are  “light”  let¬ 
ters  giving  the  “feel”  of  bright  sunlight 


flashing  on  the  olive  leaves  of  an  island 
beloved  of  the  Roman  poet,  Catullus. 

Our  Changing  Language 

But  the  student  must  not  be  left  with 
the  impression  that  words  simply  grew 
out  of  nature  without  man’s  control. 
Language,  he  should  be  shown,  is  the 
servant  of  man,  his  invention,  always 
being  changed  to  suit  man’s  needs  as 
new  elements  are  constantly  added  and 
old  unused  parts  left  to  wither  away. 
The  world  of  today’s  student  is  ahead  of 
his  dictionary,  his  composition  text,  and 
his  history  book. 

Many  of  the  words  the  student  uses 
in  daily  life  are  already  outmoded  as 
regards  their  original  meanings.  This 
can  be  dramatically  shown  by  having 
him  look  up  the  word  atom  and  find  it 
means  “that  which  cannot  be  cut.”  But 
not  even  the  mighty  bombs  of  Hiro¬ 
shima,  Nagasaki  and  the  deserts  of  New 
Mexico  can  blast  us  from  the  use  of  a 
word  if  we  still  find  it  adequate  to  con¬ 
vey  our  meanings — and  few  suspect  the 
irony  beneath.  On  the  other  hand  a 
word  can  become  ridiculous  and  dis¬ 
carded  in  a  week’s  time. 

To  be  an  intelligent  witness  to  the 
daily  changing  language  about  him,  the 
student  should  be  aware  of  the  different 
methods  by  which  new  words  find  their 
way  to  his  eyes  and  ears: 

1.  From  combinations  of  other 
words  as  we  combine  our 
thoughts  and  activities:  smog 
(smoke  and  fog),  mizzle  (mist 
and  drizzle),  brunch  (breakfast 
and  lunch) 

2.  From  “made-up”  names  of  com¬ 
mercial  products:  Nabisco,  Amo¬ 
co,  Texaco,  Pepsi-Cola,  zipper, 
Kodak,  cellophane 
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3.  Shortened  forms  from  longer 
ones:  veep  from  vice-president, 
NATO,  UNESCO,  WAAF 

4.  From  mistakes  and  corruptions: 
love  in  tennis  from  foeuf  (the 
cgg)>  the  French  nickname  for 
the  egg-shaped  zero  score.  AU 
students  will  love  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  how  the  German  language 
forms  new  words  by  joining  old 
ones  together  and  sometimes  has 
to  form  a  shorter  word,  e.g.,  Ge~ 
heimestaatspolizei  (home  town 
police)  finally  reduced  to  Ges¬ 
tapo. 

5.  From  the  names  of  people  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  special  quality  or 
situation:  boycott,  quisling,  mac¬ 
adam,  gerrymander 

Of  course,  these  words  were  already 
in  the  language  as  the  others  we  are 
considering  were  not,  but  they  provide 
examples  of  complete  shift  in  use  of  a 
word. 

In  noting  how  words  come  into  the 
language  to  change  it  under  his  very 
nose,  the  student  also  should  surmise 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  older  words  over  a  space  of  cen¬ 
turies.  Any  teacher  equipped  to  read  a 
little  Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle  English 
aloud  will  impress  the  student  unforget¬ 
tably  with  the  degree  to  which  words 
have  changed.  And,  of  course,  the  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  allowed  to  examine  the 
words  in  written  form  to  understand 
that  the  language  has  changed  in  sound, 
form,  and  meaning  as  far  as  individual 
words  are  concerned.  * 

The  student  must  understand,  then,  * 
that  good  English  is  up-to-date  English; 
that  the  dictionary  is  not  a  rule  book 


but  a  depository  of  all  our  words,  good 
and  bad;  that  first  and  second  choices  in 
pronunciation  and  the  abbreviations, 
ilUt.,  arch.,  and  obs.  should  guide  our 
selections  of  form,  meaning,  and  pro¬ 
nunciation;  and  that  even  a  dictionary 
or  all  dictionaries  together  cannot  be 
absolute  authorities.  Words  constantly 
evolve,  grow,  and  change.  The  student 
will  find  that  it  is  well  to  make  a  lifetime 
study  of  his  language. 

Values  of  Word  Study 

And  what  implications  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  reading  does  such  an  informal 
study  of  words  have? 

Its  contribution  to  vocabulary-build¬ 
ing  is  obvious,  for  even  a  brief  unit  on 
word  derivation  can  turn  into  a  lifetime 
habit  of  looking  "behind”  the  word. 

A  more  thorough  understanding  of 
the  "personality”  of  words  will  make 
easier  the  contextual  approach  to  a 
word  new  to  the  reader. 

Realizing  the  onomatopoetic  qualities 
of  sound,  feebng,  and  movement  of 
some  words  and  the  vivid  and  even  vi¬ 
olent  background  of  others  will  make 
for  richer  concept-building  based  upon 
sensory  impressions  vicariously  experi¬ 
enced. 

And  there  should  be  a  lesson  in  de¬ 
mocracy — a  lesson  to  be  learned  in  no 
other  way.  The  student  can  share  with 
his  peer  group— not  that  of  the  class¬ 
room  only  but  that  larger  group  of  aU 
time — of  all  men  and  women  who  have 
listened  to  the  wind  and  the  sea,  who 
have  remembered  the  clang  of  the  bat¬ 
tlefield,  and  who  have  not  forgotten  the 
singing  of  the  nightingale. 


Parallels  in  Speaking  and  Writing* 

EDNA  LUE  FURNESS 
University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyoming 


.^.CCORDING  to  Betts’s  theory  of  the 
sequential  development  of  language,’’ 
there  are  six  steps  through  which  the 
boy  or  girl  passes  in  the  course  of  lan¬ 
guage  development.  The  first  is  experi¬ 
ence;  the  second,  hearing  comprehen¬ 
sion;  the  third,  speech  production. 
Obviously,  the  child  normally  passes 
through  these  three  before  he  enters 
school.  The  fourth  stage  is  reading;  the 
fifth  stage  involves  writing;  the  sixth 
stage  is  concerned  with  the  refinement 
of  language  control. 

Crucial  to  Betts’s  theory  then  is  this 
assertion:  “Language  growth  during 
one  stage  contributes  to  readiness  for 
the  next  stage  and  is  promoted  as  con¬ 
trol  is  extended  over  successive  facets  of 
language.’’  In  other  words,  the  fourth 
stage,  reading,  is  dependent  upon  the 
development  of  stage  three,  spoken  lan¬ 
guage.  Greater  facility  in  oral  language, 
according  to  this  theory,  will  be  reflected 
in  a  greater  mastery  not  only  of  reading 
but  also  of  writing. 

A  cursory  examination  of  the  litera¬ 
ture,  the  present  writer  has  found,  high¬ 
lights  the  fact  that  both  speech  and 
writing  have  several  factors  in  common. 
The  purpose  of  the  present  paper  is  to 
point  out  three  parallels  in  oral  and 
written  utterances,  in  speaking  and 
writing.  The  three  concerns  are  pur¬ 
poses,  processes,  and  instructional  pro¬ 
cedures. 


Purposes 

The  purposes  of  writing  and  speak¬ 
ing  are,  in  general,  the  same  for  all  lev¬ 
els  of  learners;  namely,  to  express  one¬ 
self,  to  entertain,  to  inform,  to  persuade, 
to  convince,  and  perhaps  to  vitalize  the 
speech  and  writing  program.  Whatever 
mystic  value  there  might  be  in  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  thought  understood  only  by 
the  mind  that  originated  it,  such  an  ex¬ 
pression  would  be  rhetorically  inade¬ 
quate.  Rhetoric  has  been  well  defined: 
"The  art  of  perfecting  man’s  power  of 
communicating  to  others  his  mental  acts 
or  states  by  means  of  language."  In 
rhetorical  estimate,  the  sole  motive  for 
speaking  or  writing  is  to  convey  or  com¬ 
municate  a  thought  to  others. 

In  considering  both  speech  and 
writing,  it  may  be  wise  to  keep  in  mind 
several  aspects  of  the  program :  There  is, 
first,  the  practice  or  use  of  the  language 
in  talking  and  writing,  and,  second,  the 
development  of  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  of  language  processes.  Third, 
speaking  and  writing  alike  find  their 
motivation  in  daily  experiences,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  school,  and  range 
in  content  aU  the  way  from  the  purely 
personal  to  international  affairs.  Lastly, 
different  from  reading  and  listening, 
which  are  classified  as  receptive  or  pas¬ 
sive  skills,  speaking  and  writing  are  con¬ 
sidered  expressional  or  active  skills. 


1.  This  article,  made  possible  by  a  grant-in-aid  from  the  University  of  Wyoming  Grad¬ 
uate  School  Council,  is  part  of  a  book  that  the  author  is  preparing. 

2.  Emmett  A.  Betts.  Foundations  of  Reading  Instruction  (New  York:  American  Book 
Company,  1954),  pp.  6-10. 
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Processes 

There  is  reason,  of  course,  to  con* 
sider  written  and  spoken  expression  as 
closely  related  processes  and  to  consider 
how  they  afiFect  each  other.  Preliminary 
to  making  a  statement,  a  person  often 
finds  it  helpful  to  write  out  what  he  is 
going  to  say  or,  at  least,  to  formulate  an 
outline.  Conversely,  a  person  finds  a  dis* 
cussion  of  a  question  conducive  to  clari¬ 
fying  his  thoughts  before  he  sets  them 
down  in  writing.  In  other  words,  both 
speech  and  writing  are  useful  in  identi¬ 
fying  mental  confusion,  and  in  clarify¬ 
ing  thinking-in-process. 

Basic  sentence  structures  are  the 
same  for  both  speech  and  writing,  al¬ 
though  there  are  distinguishing  qualities 
which  must  be  recognized.  Language 
usage,  for  example,  is  determined  by 
the  person,  place,  or  situation  and, 
hence,  often  varies  as  between  speech 
and  writing.  The  sentence  fragment  is 
frequently  a  part  of  good  speech,  as  in 
conversation;  it  is,  however,  less  often 
acceptable  in  writing. 

Power  in  both  speech  and  writing  is 
predicated  upon  ability  to  observe  ex¬ 
perience  closely  and  reflectively;  to  se¬ 
lect  materials  purposefully;  to  organize 
those  materials;  and  to  present  them  in 
a  distinctive  style.  Whether  the  com¬ 
positions  be  exposition,  narration,  argu¬ 
mentation,  or  description,  whether  they 
be  oral  or  written,  there  is  need  for  dis¬ 
criminating  between  relevant  and  ir¬ 
relevant  details;  organizing  ideas;  em¬ 
phasizing  main  points;  and  indicating 
(by  phrases,  connectives,  or  other  tran¬ 
sitional  devices)  relations  which  the 
writer  deems  novel  and  important. 

Without  being  understood,  all  words, 
written  and  spoken,  are  in  vain.  Per¬ 
spicuity,  then,  is  another  fundamental 


process  in  speaking  and  writing.  The 
word  has  been  defined  by  one  writer  as 
“see-through-it-ive-ness,”  being  derived 
from  the  Latin  perspicere,  meaning  to 
see  through.  Perspicuity  is  the  quality 
of  presenting  thought  in  words  so  that 
the  pattern  of  thought  will  be  appre¬ 
hended  readily.  Thus  the  Apostle  Paul 
writes  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  First 
Corinthians:  "So  likewise  ye,  except  ye 
utter  by  the  tongue  words  easy  to  be  un¬ 
derstood,  how  shaU  it  be  known  what  is 
spoken?  for  ye  shall  speak  into  the  air.” 

Perspicuity  or  clearness  is  essential  in 
order  to  make  it  of  any  use  for  one  to 
speak  or  write  at  all.  The  perspicuous 
style  opens  to  reader  or  hearer  the  speak¬ 
er’s  or  author's  very  thought,  unfettered 
by  the  words  that  express  it,  and  even 
enhanced  in  clarity  and  attractiveness 
by  the  lucidity  and  transparency  of  the 
expression.  The  perspicuous  style  may 
indeed  be  dry  or  jejune,  or  even  rugged 
or  abrupt.  Yet  it  has  one  merit,  i.e.,  it 
can  be  understood.  Hence,  the  primary 
objective  of  every  speaker  or  writer,  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  young  or  inexperienced, 
should  be  to  express  himself  so  as  to 
make  each  thought  perfectly  clear. 

Speaker  and  Writer 

Having  considered  the  processes,  we 
may  consider  the  persons,  the  speaker 
and  the  writer.  The  speaker  may  try  two 
or  three  ways  to  get  a  clear  statement 
made;  the  writer  tries  but  one.  Writing 
is  deliberate  action.  The  writer  has  time 
to  construct  his  sentences;  to  test  the 
grammar  of  each;  to  arrange  the  parts 
so  that  they  sound  well  when  spoken;  to 
choose  the  appropriate  word;  and  to  re¬ 
vise — activities  for  which  the  speaker 
cannot  pause.  Furthermore,  what  one 
learns  in  one  form  of  language  study 
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transfers  to  the  others.  The  writer  takes 
advantage  of  what  he  learns  in  speak¬ 
ing.  The  speaker  profits  by  skills  he  ac¬ 
quires  in  ^e  practice  of  writing.  Each 
skill  helps  the  other. 

Writing  pins  one  down  to  exactness. 
As  Francis  Bacon  said,  "Writing 
[maketh]  an  exact  man."  Although 
speech  in  the  daily  lives  of  most  people 
is  used  a  hundred  times  more  than 
writing,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  serious 
educational  blunder  to  neglect  the  val¬ 
ues  that  come  from  practice  in  writing. 
As  John  Dewey  might  say,  children 
learn  to  write  by  writing.  It  is  also  true 
they  learn  many  of  the  essentials  in 
speech  through  writing. 

The  writer  and  speaker  may  vary 
greatly  with  respect  to  proficiency  in 
language.  As  with  reading,  there  will  be 
in  every  junior-high-school  class  stu¬ 
dents  who  speak  and  write  with  ability 
equal  to  that  of  many  high-school  sen¬ 
iors.  On  the  other  hand,  some  high- 
school  seniors  are  on  a  par  with  many 
seventh-grade  pupils.  Similar  overlap¬ 
ping  may  be  found  between  the  elemen¬ 
tary  and  the  junior-high-school  grades, 
and  between  the  senior  high  school  and 
college.  Chronological  and  social  age, 
which  are  more  closely  related  to  grade 
placement,  usually  determine  the  topics 
on  which  students  write  and  speak. 

Procedures 

Although  this  art  of  combining  words 
into  sentences  and  sentences  into  larger 
units  is  complicated,  and,  although  it 
defies  analysis,  there  are  a  few  helpful 
hints  about  procedures  in  speaking  and 
writing  that  we  can  give  students.  We 
can  teach  them  that  the  whole  of  what 
the  author  or  speaker  says  should  be 
consistent,  free  from  contradictions. 
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and  usually  free  frcan  irrelevant  state¬ 
ments.  Such  instruction  impinges  upon 
certain  conditions  or  procedures. 

For  clear  expression,  one  must  have 
a  clear  idea  to  express.  If  one  would 
speak  or  write  to  others,  what  has  he  to 
give  them?  One  cannot  possibly  make 
clear  to  other  minds  what  is  vague,  in¬ 
definite,  or  confused  in  his  own. 

Another  procedure  is  to  cultivate  the 
habit  of  thinking  clearly.  No  one  can  be 
sure  of  verbal  clarity  upon  one  occasion 
if  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of  thinking 
clearly  on  all  occasions.  Habit  largely 
dominates  action  and,  in  excitement  or 
emergency,  always  controls.  One  who 
would  attain  clarity  of  spoken  or  written 
style  must  make  clearness  of  thought 
and  expression  the  habit  of  common  life 
— an  everyday  experience. 

The  choice  of  words  for  perspicuous 
utterance  must  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  author’s  or  speaker’s  equipment. 
Arguments  for  the  acquisition  of  a  wide 
and  rich  vocabulary  and  arguments 
against  the  mental  slovenliness  of  slang 
are  arguments  for  the  possibility  of  clar¬ 
ity.  'They  also  point  up  Plato’s  aphorism : 
the  knowledge  of  words  leads  to  the 
knowledge  of  things.  The  vocabulary 
equal  to  all  occasions  enables  the  speaker 
or  writer  to  be  clear  on  every  occasion. 
Just  as  the  speaker’s  or  writer’s  idea  must 
be  clear  to  himself,  so  must  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  words  he  uses. 

In  addition,  the  writer  or  speaker 
must  master  sentence  construction.  Lit¬ 
erally,  construction  is  a  "building  to¬ 
gether.”  Rhetorically,  it  is  the  building 
together  of  words  into  coherent  state¬ 
ments:  first,  in  sentences;  then,  in  para¬ 
graphs;  and,  finally,  in  an  entire  compo¬ 
sition.  A  word  or  two  about  procedures 
for  improving  sentence  structure.  Skill 
in  sentence  construction  dei)ends  on 
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knowledge  or  awareness  of  what  a  sen¬ 
tence  is.  The  problem,  then,  is  to  devel¬ 
op  sentence  sense.  In  helping  a  pupil  de¬ 
velop  sentence  sense,  the  teacher  may 
consider  advice  which  numerous  writers 
have  given: 

Children  should  learn  to  speak 
and  write  in  sentences.  At  the  same 
time,  teachers  should  recosnize  the 
fact  that  in  conversation  ana,  to  some 
extent,  in  other  types  of  oral  commu¬ 
nication,  a  single  word  or  phrase  may 
make  sense  in  its  setting  and  con¬ 
text.  Even  more,  the  so-called  sen¬ 
tence  fragment  is  not  only  acceptable 
on  certain  occasions  but  also  often 
preferable  to  a  complete  sentence. 
The  case  of  writing  is  different.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  dialogue  in  stories,  the  com¬ 
plete  sentence  is  usually  desirable  in 
writing.  Furthermore,  in  both  speak¬ 
ing  and  writing  the  careless  run-on 
sentence  is  considered  objectionable, 
although  a  longer  and  looser  sentence 
is  tolerated  in  speech. 

There  are,  indeed,  ways  of  express¬ 
ing  one’s  meaning  otherwise  than  by 
words — as  by  looks  and  tones,  which  are 
often  profoundly  significant.  Yet  these 
are  always  more  or  less  vague,  as  appears 
from  the  fact  that  one  will  be  aware 
that  another  is  angry  but  study  long  to 
guess  what  displeased  him  and,  at  last, 
very  likely  guess  wrong.  Since  expression 
is  chiefly  by  use  of  words,  one  who  has 


but  an  imperfect  command  of  words 
cannot  attain  more  than  imperfect  ex¬ 
pression,  however  clear  the  ideas  he 
may  have  to  express. 

Reader  and  Listener 

For  the  most  part,  this  analysis  seems 
to  show  that  in  speaking  and  writing, 
the  purposes,  processes,  and  teaching 
procedures  have  much  in  common. 
However,  speech  and  writing  are  not  so 
nearly  identical  that  they  need  not  be 
consciously  developed  or  transferred. 

There  is  another  parallel  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  at  least.  It  is  that  the  writer  has 
the  reader  to  consider,  and  the  speaker 
has  the  listener.  The  reader  is  free  to 
reread  if  necessary,  whereas  the  listener 
must  derive  his  understanding  of  the 
subject  from  one  hearing.  The  speaker, 
perhaps  more  than  the  writer,  must 
make  his  meaning  clear  through  such 
devices  as  repetition  and  carefully  se¬ 
lected  transitional  words  and  phrases. 

In  bringing  to  a  close  these  remarks 
on  speaking  and  writing,  we  may  be  re¬ 
minded  that  whatever  is  worthy  of  writ¬ 
ten  or  spoken  expression  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  by  Milton  as  follows: 

For  ipirlts  that  live  throughout, 

Vital  in  everv  part  .  .  . 

Cannot  but  by  annihilating  die. 
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The  Approval  Factor  in  Listening 

RALPH  G.  NICHOLS  and  PAUL  H.  CASHMAN 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


^.^cENTLY  an  elementary  school  in  a 
midwestem  city  added  a  new  unit  to  its 
program.  For  one  week,  teachers  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  listening  hahits  of  their 
students.  Observations  about  those  hab¬ 
its  were  made,  exercises  were  designed 
and  used,  and  the  influence  of  tests  on 
the  listening  of  students  was  discussed. 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  students  and 
teachers  alike  had  become  more  aware 
of  the  importance  of  listening  in  the 
learning  process  as  well  as  in  oral  com¬ 
munication.  Teachers  indicated  with 
enthusiasm  their  conviction  that  stu- 
dent-hstening  had  improved. 

The  hstening  unit — a  direct  approach 
to  listening  training — is  becoming  more 
and  more  common  in  American  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  schools.  Schools  in 
Minneapolis  (1),  Oklahoma  City  (2), 
Chicago,  and  other  metropolitan  areas 
can  be  cited(3). 

Training  in  listening  was  encouraged 
strongly  in  a  recent  edition  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Growth  for  Principals  (4),  and 
the  results  reported  by  those  who  have 
given  special  attention  to  this  phase  of 
oral  communication  fully  warrant  such 
a  recommendation  (1). 

One  cannot  examine  the  many  direct- 
training  units  in  listening  without 
raising  an  important  question.  What  is 
it  that  brings  about  the  improvement 
shown?  Units  vary  widely  from  one  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  next.  One  school  may  stress 
teacher-student  discussions  of  listening 
skills;  the  next  may  not.  One  school 
may  limit  its  program  to  a  teacher  work¬ 


shop  on  listening;  the  next  may  have  a 
complete  training  kit,  including  exer¬ 
cises  and  tests.  One  school  may  empha¬ 
size  the  importance  of  note-taking;  the 
next  may  pay  little  or  no  attention  to 
that  skill. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  many  difFerences, 
one  is  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
teachers  testify  with  enthusiasm  that 
their  particular  unit  has  been  successful. 
Is  there  a  common  denominator  that 
influences  the  students  to  become  better 
listeners  and  participants  in  oral-com¬ 
munication  situations? 

No  doubt  a  number  of  things  are  in¬ 
volved,  but  one  important  factor  would 
appear  to  stand  out  above  the  rest.  In 
each  of  the  direct  attempts  to  influence 
listening  performance,  teachers  indi¬ 
cated  to  their  students  that  they  believed 
listening  habits  to  be  important  and 
that  they  wished  to  assist  the  student  in 
the  improvement  of  those  habits.  In 
short,  they  indicated  to  their  students 
that  they  were  enthusiastic  about  the 
values  to  be  gained  from  good  listening. 

This  "approval”  of  listening  efforts  by 
the  teacher  may  well  be  the  most  signif¬ 
icant  factor  in  the  whole  process  of  im¬ 
proved  performance  in  the  classroom. 

Because  the  child  learns  his  oral- 
communication  habits  from  adults  (a 
fact  long  recognized  in  speech  pathol¬ 
ogy),  we  might  well  expect  any  adult 
reaction  to  a  youngster’s  listening  pat¬ 
tern  to  be  important.  Adult  reaction  to 
specific  listening  habits  may  be  even 
more  critical. 
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Two  elements  related  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  listening  habits  deserve  our  at¬ 
tention.  They  are:  (a)  expressed  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  listening  and  oral  commu¬ 
nication  on  the  part  of  adults  with 
whom  the  young  person  is  in  close  con¬ 
tact;  and  (h)  the  observable  listening 
habits  of  those  same  adults.  Let  us  see 
how  each  of  these  factors  plays  a  part  in 
molding  the  listening  habits  of  young 
people. 

Expressed  Attitudes 

An  adult  who  listens  for  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  a  week  will  hear  many 
comments  about  listening  and  the  oral- 
communication  situation.  A  few  days 
ago  one  of  the  authors  was  coming  out 
of  a  church  meeting  behind  a  man,  his 
wife,  and  their  ten-year-old  son.  Each 
member  of  the  family  had  attended  a 
separate  meeting.  The  woman  com¬ 
mented  with  some  irritation  that  the 
meeting  she  had  attended  had  been  the 
longest  and  most  boring  she  had  ever  at¬ 
tended.  “Mine,  too.  Morn,”  replied  her 
son.  While  it  is  impossible  to  know  how 
many  meetings  this  ten-year-old  lad  had 
attended,  the  comment  sounded  inap¬ 
propriate,  coming  from  him.  He  had 
learned  something,  however.  He  had 
learned  that  his  mother  had  been  bored 
by  an  oral-communication  situation  and 
that  this  response  to  a  meeting  was  ap¬ 
propriate.  The  mother’s  attitude  about 
oral  omimunication — and  listening — 
was  reflected  immediately  in  her  son’s 
remark. 

Teachers,  too,  often  express  attitudes 
about  oral  communication.  A  teacher 
may  complain  to  a  fellow  teacher  about 
a  meeting  at  which  he  fell  asleep,  or  he 
may  comment  about  “those  staff  meet¬ 
ings  which  never  let  out  when  they’re 


supposed  to.”  In  either  case,  a  negative 
attitude  toward  listening  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed. 

A  teacher  is  more  likely  to  express 
negative  attitudes  about  listening  in¬ 
directly.  This  may  result  from  a  desire 
to  have  better  classroom  attention  or  to 
improve  the  listening  situation.  “All 
right  now”;  “now  listen  to  me”;  “pay  at¬ 
tention”;  “listen  to  me  when  I  speak  to 
you” — all  are  unfortunate  admonitions 
in  that  they  suggest  to  the  student  that 
listening  is  an  unpleasant  activity  which 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  speaker  rather 
than  the  listener.  Such  comments  con¬ 
vey  the  impression  that  compulsory  lis¬ 
tening  is  normal  and  appropriate.  For 
the  student  to  assume  that  forced  atten¬ 
tion  usually  results  in  a  rather  unpleas¬ 
ant  experience  is  a  perfectly  natural  in¬ 
ference. 

When  this  concept  of  indirect  com¬ 
ments  about  listening  was  discussed  by 
one  of  the  authors  with  a  large  group 
of  teachers  last  summer,  many  teachers 
added  examples  of  the  ways  in  which 
they  had  commented  negatively  about 
listening  through  their  attempts  to  im¬ 
prove  the  classroom  listening  climate. 
One  teacher  recalled  a  visit  to  her  class¬ 
room  by  the  principal  of  her  school. 
Feeling  that  she  should  provide  a  well- 
behaved  audience,  she  lectured  her  stu¬ 
dents  at  some  length  on  the  importance 
of  listening  to  their  principal.  She  then 
announced  that  she  would  deal  harshly 
with  any  breach  of  good  manners  dur¬ 
ing  the  talk. 

When  the  visit  took  place,  the  re¬ 
sults  were  disappointing.  Classnxxn 
behavior  was  excellent — superficially. 
However,  the  teacher  felt  that  while  her 
students  had  paid  attention  they  had 
not  really  listened.  They  had  followed 
the  letter  of  their  teacher’s  lecture,  but 
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they  ignored  the  spirit  of  it  Why?  Be-  Teachers  were  stationed  throughout  the 

cause  they  fdt  that  their  listening  was  auditorium  to  maintain  behavior  stand- 

being  demanded.  Again,  listening  was  ards  and  to  enforce  silence.  However, 

affected  by  the  indirectly  expressed  atti-  when  the  program  lasted  longer  than  ex- 

tude  of  the  teacher.  pected,  the  teachers  gathered  in  small 

Imperatives  of  this  type  should  never  groups  and  discussed  this  fact  (and 

be  used.  It  is  far  better  to  suggest  a  re-  perhaps  others).  They  believed  in  good 

ward  for  careful  listening  in  any  given  listening,  but  their  habits  seemed  to  in¬ 
situation.  For  instance,  the  teacher  dicate  that  listening  was  somehow  more 

might  well  say  something  on  this  order:  closely  related  to  the  maintenance  of 

"Those  in  the  class  who  listen  closely  to  discipline  than  to  a  pleasurable  and  prof- 

the  poem  I  am  about  to  read  will  sure-  itable  learning  experience.  The  students 

ly  enjoy  four  peculiar  kinds  of  sounds  soon  noticed  the  inattentiveness  and 

the  poet  describes  and  makes.”  The  visit  immediately  became  inattentive  them- 

of  the  principal  might  be  introduced  selves.  The  habits  of  the  teachers  were 
with  a  comment  about  his  position  in  reflected  in  the  behavior  of  the  students, 
the  school  and  its  importance  in  the  The  listening  habits  of  the  teacher 
lives  of  the  students.  are  also  on  display  in  the  classroom.  The 

The  implication  that  listening  is  pri-  teacher  who  nods  and  smiles  while  a 
marily  an  asset  for  the  student,  not  the  student  is  talking  with  him,  obviously 
teacher,  always  should  be  made  care-  impatient  to  be  done  with  the  conversa- 

fully.  If  this  is  done,  students  are  likely  tion,  is  likely  to  find  that  the  student 

to  look  upon  listening  with  an  expecta-  picks  up  and  practices  this  habit, 
don  of  pleasure.  One  teacher  related  that  he  had  de¬ 

veloped  the  habit  of  continuing  to  do 
Habits  of  Adults  other  work  while  “listening”  to  the  stu¬ 

dent.  He  had  not  realized  that  this  hab- 
Listening  also  is  influenced  deeply  by  it  had  communicated  itself  as  inatten- 
the  approval  or  disapproval  manifested  tiveness  to  his  students, 
by  adults  through  listening  habits  that  Parents,  too,  are  on  display  as  listen- 
adults  themselves  employ.  ers.  The  parent  who  writes  during  meet- 

We  have  known  for  many  years  of  ings,  avoids  meetings  without  cause,  or 
the  influence  of  parents  and  teachers  on  mutters  “uh-huh”  from  behind  a  news- 
the  speech  habits  of  their  children.  The  paper  conveys  his  attitude  toward  listen- 
young  person  may  assume  a  dialect  or  ing  through  his  habits, 
the  habitual  rate  or  volume  of  his  teach-  Even  die  listening  schedule  of  the 
ers.  In  the  same  way,  a  young  person  is  adult  may  have  an  effect.  Professor  Wil- 
likely  to  adopt  the  listening  habits  he  liam  Norwood  Brigance  has  made  a 
sees  in  use  around  him.  It  is  important  highly  useful  analysis  of  levels  of  listen- 
for  teachers  not  only  to  express  approval  ing  (1).  He  has  divided  listening  into 
of  listening,  but  also  to  set  a  rather  con-  "escape,  entertainment,  inspirational, 
spicuous  example  in  situations  where  informative  and  evaluative”  categories, 
they  are  observed  by  their  students.  Most  of  us  indulge  in  far  too  much 

At  a  high  school  a  few  weeks  ago,  escape  and  entertainment  listening  and 
an  assembly  program  was  in  progress,  have  too  little  experience  with  informa- 
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dve  and  evaluative  listening.  We  cannot 
be  surprised,  therefore,  when  our  young 
people  prefer  the  same  "listening  diet.” 
Parents  and  teachers  should  indicate 
through  their  personal  listening  schedule 
an  appreciation  for  informative  and 
evaluative  listening.  In  this  way,  they 
can  convey  that  kind  of  appreciation  to 
their  young  people. 

Parents  and  teachers  should  examine 
frequently  their  personal  listening  hab¬ 
its.  The  influence  of  those  habits  on  the 
attitudes  of  the  young  is  reason  enough 
to  insist  that  they  properly  reflect  adult 
approval  of  good  listening  practices. 

Summary 

Efforts  by  teachers  and  parents  to 
take  advantage  of  the  "approval  factor” 
in  listening  should  yield  substantial  re¬ 
sults.  Two  goals,  in  particular,  appear 
to  warrant  special  recognition. 

The  first  goal  is  elimination  of  the 
"fear  of  listening.”  Many  young  people 
are  afraid  to  accept  the  challenge  of  lis¬ 
tening  to  difficult  material.  They  look 
upon  such  aural  assimilation  as  an  un¬ 
pleasant  task.  Expressions  of  pleasurable 
excitement  by  adults  about  challenging 
aural  situations  tend  to  eliminate  fear 
of  them.  Once  the  fear  is  gone,  im¬ 
proved  listening  will  follow. 

The  second  goal  is  the  achievement 
of  greater  economy  in  learning.  One 
of  the  most  significant  phenomena  in 


education  today  is  the  tremendous  com¬ 
petition  for  time.  The  curriculum  is 
more  and  more  crowded  with  each  pass¬ 
ing  year.  As  listening  efficiency  im¬ 
proves,  the  amount  of  time  spent  in 
needless  repetition  decreases  sharply. 
More  important,  the  students  learn  that 
it  is  more  pleasant  and  profitable  to  get 
the  message  the  first  time  and  to  avoid 
the  irritating  waste  of  time  that  un¬ 
necessary  repetition  involves.  Economy 
in  learning  may  prove  to  be  the  most 
important  result  of  better  listening  hab¬ 
its. 

It  has  been  many  years  since  it  was 
first  established  by  Rankin  that  the 
adult  spends  45  per  cent  of  his  com¬ 
munication  day  in  listening  (6)*  In 
that  time,  substantial  progress  in  the 
development  of  listening-training  meth¬ 
ods  has  been  made. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  adult  listening  habits  are  the 
product  of  our  experiences  as  young 
people.  With  that  recognition  will  come 
a  rapid  increase  in  instructional  units 
in  our  school  programs. 

As  we  learn  more  about  the  way  in 
which  approval  of  listening  affects  the 
development  of  listening  skills  in  the 
young,  and  as  we  indicate  our  approval 
of  listening  more  successfully  through 
our  comments  and  our  own  observable 
habits,  we  can  expect  significant  im¬ 
provement  of  the  whole  learning  process. 
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Bonjour,  mes  enfants 

JANET  D.  HARRIS 
Burr  School,  Newton,  Massachusetts 

Lately  there  has  been  a  great  deal  learned  numbers  and  loved  to  do  arith- 
of  controversy  as  to  the  advisability  of  metic  in  French.  They  learned  that 
teaching  foreign  languages  in  elemen-  many  English  words  and  expressions  are 
tary  schools.  Several  years  ago  I  was  quite  similar  to  many  of  the  French.  The 
fortunate  in  having  an  opportunity  to  entire  project  was  done  informally  in 
teach  French  in  a  first  grade.  In  this  connection  with  the  children’s  desire  to 
paper  I  should  like  to  describe  and  eval-  learn  how  other  children  live  in  other 
uate  the  experience  in  hopes  that  other  places.  There  was  more  real  meaning  at- 
teachers  may  benefit  by  it.  tached  to  the  social-studies  activity  and 

to  the  French  language,  too.  The  chil- 
Unexpected  Opportunity  dren  actually  learned  something  that 

the  French  boys  and  girls  knew.  It  was 
Our  first-grade  social-studies  program  fun! 
dealt  with  the  study  of  the  home  and  The  results  of  this  program  were  so 
family.  We  had  expanded  the  program  gratifying  that  the  children  themselves 
to  include  homes  and  families  in  many  wanted  to  put  on  a  play  about  some 
parts  of  the  world  in  which  the  children  American  children  visiting  Paris,  a  play 
showed  an  interest.  One  story  the  chil-  in  which  both  French  and  English 
dren  enjoyed  in  the  course  of  the  study  would  be  spoken.  By  the  time  this  addi- 
was  about  a  little  girl  and  her  brother  donal  experience  had  been  completed, 
who  traveled  to  France  with  their  par-  the  children  had  really  lived  and  en- 
ents.  On  board  the  ship  a  friendly  stew-  acted  many  typical  experiences  of 
ard  taught  these  young  travelers  some  French  children.  They  even  had  written 
French  words.  Unexpectedly  the  class  a  song  and  a  poem  in  French.  They  had 
asked  if  they  could  learn  some  French  put  their  French  to  use. 
words,  too.  Though  we  were  not  exactly 

prepared  for  this  contingency,  the  prin-  Visitor  from  Paris 

cipal  and  I  agreed  that  they  could. 

Hence  we  launched  a  very  informal  In  the  midst  of  our  activities  involv- 
experience  in  conversational  French,  ing  French,  a  little  first  grader  from 
Using  only  the  type  of  vocabulary  that  Paris  visited  our  neighborhood.  Since 
children  might  find  useful  should  they  she  spoke  very  little  English  and  could 
take  a  trip  to  Quebec,  for  example,  as  converse  in  French  only  with  adults  who 
some  of  them  have,  everything  was  kept  knew  the  language,  we  were  asked  if 
quite  simple.  Nothing  was  taught  that  she  might  visit  our  class.  Of  course, 
the  children  could  not  use  with  their  we  were  delighted.  By  writing  French 
friends '  and  parents.  They  learned  phrases  on  the  board  while  she  was  with 
French  names  for  common  foods.  They  us,  we  were  fortunate  in  getting  her 
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true  French  prounciation  of  them.  She 
helped  us,  and  we  taught  her  some  Eng¬ 
lish  words.  While  she  was  with  us,  we 
did  all  of  our  arithmetic  in  French,  and 
she  felt  completely  at  home.  The  little 
girl’s  family  was  extremely  appreciative, 
as  these  were  the  only  American  chil¬ 
dren  with  whom  she  had  been  able  to 
converse  at  all — though  the  vocabulary 
of  our  children  was  necessarily  limited. 

This  was  an  experience  that  might 
never  occur  again.  Yet  it  was  one  that 
these  youngsters  will  remember  always. 
It  was  an  experience  which  made 
French  truly  meaningful  to  each  one  of 
them. 

Implications 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  both  chil¬ 
dren  and  parents  were  thrilled  with  the 
acquisition  of  some  useful  French 
words,  there  were  several  educational 
implications  to  this  program  of  informal 
conversational  French  in  the  first  grade: 

1 .  The  children  became  aware  of  the 
fact  that  not  everyone  speaks  the  same 
language.  Before,  if  they  heard  anyone 
speaking  a  strange  tongue,  they  would 
laugh  and  giggle.  Now  a  new  language 
does  not  seem  funny  to  them.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  interesting  to  them,  and 
they  are  curiously  alert. 

One  day  an  educator  from  the  Far 
East  visited  the  classroom.  After  he  had 
spent  an  hour  observing  our  methods,  he 
,  allowed  the  children  to  ask  him  ques¬ 
tions  about  his  country.  One  child 
asked,  "Do  boys  and  girls  in  your  coun¬ 
try  speak  French?”  When  our  guest  re¬ 
plied  that  they  did  not  but  had  a  lan¬ 
guage  all  their  own,  the  children  asked 
him  to  say  a  few  words  in  his  native 
tongue  and  teach  them  one  or  two.  He 
did,  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  chil¬ 


dren.  Our  visitor,  too,  was  happy,  for 
the  children  had  shown  a  genuine  in¬ 
terest  in  his  country. 

2.  Through  their  study  of  another 
language  the  children  seemed  to  become 
more  world-minded,  had  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  others,  and  began  to  re¬ 
spect  differences  in  other  people. 

3.  The  study  of  a  foreign  language 
helped  to  develop  reasoning  which  is 
essential  in  interpreting  and  using  a 
language  different  from  one’s  own. 

4.  Little  children  have  a  natural 
curiosity  and  enthusiasm  for  things  that 
are  different — especially  where  a  lan¬ 
guage  is  involved.  If  they  don’t  know  a 
real  foreign  language,  they  will  make 
up  their  own.  By  studying  French  their 
innate  curiosity  and  enthusiasm  were 
used  in  worth-while  ways. 

5.  There  were  no  ill  effects  upon 
the  reading  program.  In  fact,  quite  the 
opposite  seemed  to  happen.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  enthusiastic  about  their  read¬ 
ing.  When  it  came  to  word  analysis 
and  some  of  their  word  games,  the  chil¬ 
dren  wanted  to  use  French  words. 
Though  attempts  were  made  to  omit 
them,  because  of  differences  in  pronun¬ 
ciation,  the  children  used  them.  Oddly 
enough,  there  was  no  adverse  effect  on 
word  analysis,  informal  spelling,  or 
reading.  The  children  never  mixed  pro¬ 
nunciations  or  became  confused.  Read¬ 
ing  results  were  extremely  high. 

6.  The  children’s  enthusiasm  for  all 
of  their  work  was  high. 

7.  Many  of  the  children  became 
more  polite  and  courteous  because  of 
their  desire  to  use  newly  acquired 
French  words  as  often  as  possible. 

Due  to  these  gratifying  results  and 
implications  which  were  discovered  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  I  have  continued  teach¬ 
ing  French  in  this  way  to  my  first- 
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grade  classes.  The  results  have  been  arithmetic,  outdoor  play,  and  many 
equally  good  with  each  group.  It  would  other  types  of  activities.  It  can  prove 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  teaching  of  a  worth  while,  entertaining,  and,  at  the 

foreign  language  can  he  done  effectively  same  time,  will  not  consume  much 

and  profitably  in  the  primary  grades.  time  in  a  carefully  planned  program. 

The  selection  of  the  foreign  language 
Some  Essentials  to  be  used  will  necessarily  be  determined 

by  the  geographical  location  of  the  com- 
In  the  event  that  other  teachers  might  munity.  For  example,  those  people  liv- 
wish  to  start  such  a  program,  a  few  es-  ing  in  southern  California  and  close  to 
sentials  should  be  emphasized.  It  would  the  Mexican  border  undoubtedly  would 
appear  advisable  to  use  an  informal  use  Spanish.  On  the  other  hand,  corn- 

method  in  order  to  render  the  study  munities  in  New  England  would  be 

more  meaningful,  interesting,  and  prac-  likely  to  use  French,  since  they  are 
deal.  The  purpose  of  and  enthusiasm  for  closer  to  the  French  Canadian  border, 
such  a  program  may  be  lost  if  it  becomes  Many  people  feel  that  it  is  unneces- 
merely  an  added  drill  subject  that  must  sary  to  know  any  language  other  than 
be  learned.  English  since,  wherever  one  may  travel. 

To  those  skeptics  who  would  be  he  will  find  people  who  speak  English, 
doubtful  as  to  the  extra  time  that  such  This  is,  for  the  most  part,  true.  How- 
a  program  might  require,  it  should  be  ever,  with  modern  air  travel  bringing 
said  that  no  essential  part  of  the  curric-  the  whole  world  into  closer  relationship, 
ulum  needs  to  be  sacrificed.  If  the  Ian-  what  could  be  more  polite  and  make  for 
guage  instruction  is  correlated  with  so-  better  understanding  than  for  people  to 
cial  studies,  for  example,  it  becomes  an  be  able  to  speak  at  least  one  language 
enriching  part  of  that  program.  No  more  other  than  their  own?  What  could  make 
than  ten  minutes  at  any  one  time  should  traveling  more  interesting  than  to  be 
be  spent  on  the  foreign  language  with  able  to  understand  some  of  a  foreign 
little  children.  After  a  while,  it  may  be-  language  in  whatever  place  we  may  be? 
come  a  natural  part  of  before-school  The  children  of  today  will  be  world 
greetings,  daily  news  experiences  or  a  travelers  of  tomorrow.  We  should  help 
regular  conversational  part  of  the  nor-  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to  be 
mal  program.  A  foreign  language  can  be  worthy  representatives  of  the  United 
correlated  with  English,  music,  some  States. 


The  effect,  if  not  the  prime  ofiBce,  of  criticism  is  to  make  our 
absorption  and  our  enjoyment  of  the  things  that  feed  the  mind  as 
aware  of  itself  as  possible,  since  that  awareness  quickens  the  mental 
demand,  which  thus  in  turn  wanders  further  for  pasture.  This  action 
on  the  part  of  the  mind  practically  amounts  to  a  reaching  out  for  the 
reasons  of  its  interest,  as  only  by  its  ascertaining  them  can  the  interest 
grow  more  various.  This  is  the  very  education  of  our  imaginative  life. 

— Henry  James,  The  New  Novel 


A  Perceptual  Approach 

to  Reading  Disability 

CALVIN  D.  CATTERALL 
Director  of  Research  and  Guidance 
San  Gabriel  School  District,  California 
PHILLIP  WEISE 
Psychologist,  Pasadena  City  Schools 
Pasadena,  California 

^^RS.  Atkins,  Peter’s  second-grade  and  to  make  them  seem  like  games  in- 
teacher,  was  having  a  conference  in  her  stead  of  drills.  Unfortunately,  he  was 
classroom  with  Mrs.  Jackson.  After  sev-  already  so  discouraged,  and  it  took  so 
eral  minutes  of  getting  acquainted,  Mrs.  much  pressure  to  get  him  to  work  at 
Atkins  began,  “I  am  concerned  about  the  games,  that  we  were  afraid  they 
Peter’s  progress  in  reading.  We  are  now  were  doing  more  harm  than  good.  We 
in  the  third  month  of  the  second  grade,  didn’t  want  to  destroy  his  wonderful  re- 
and  your  son  is  having  difficulty  with  lationship  with  us,  too." 
the  simplest  words.”  "How  does  he  get  along  with  his 

"Peter’s  father  and  I  are  worried  also,  brother  and  sister  at  home?”  Mrs.  At- 
As  you  know,  we  agreed  to  have  him  re-  kins  had  looked  at  Peter’s  cummulative 
peat  first  grade.  We  had  hoped  that  this  record  and  had  noted  that  the  Jacksons 
would  give  him  a  chance  to  catch  up  had  three  children.  Bob,  who  was  a 
with  the  rest  of  the  class,  but  he  didn’t,  year-and-a-half  older  than  Peter,  and  a 
It  would  be  easier  to  understand  if  we  girl,  Patricia,  who  was  two  years 
thought  he  was  a  dull  child.”  younger. 

"I  know  what  you  mean,”  Mrs.  At-  “Well,  I  am  probably  prejudiced,  but 
kins  said.  "Although  we  don’t  have  any  so  far  as  I  can  determine,  he  gets  along 
actual  intelligence  test  scores  on  the  very  well.  I  came  from  a  fairly  large 
children  in  the  second  grade,  in  most  family,  and  it  seemed  as  though  there 
ways  Peter  seems  to  be  a  very  capable  was  more  fighting  back  and  forth  be- 
boy.  If  he  could  just  get  started  in  read-  tween  my  sister  and  me  than  there  is 
ing,  he  quite  likely  would  progress  sat-  among  my  children.  Bob,  of  course,  is 
isfactorily  throughout  the  rest  of  his  a  little  better  co-ordinated  in  sport  ac- 
school  experience.  tivides,  but  he  seems  to  be  very  padent 

"Did  the  phonics  games  that  the  with  Peter  and  tries  to  help  him  to  join 
teacher  sent  home  last  year  help?”  in  his  games  whenever  possible.  I  think 
“I  think  they  would  have  helped  a  Peter  is  discouraged  most  by  the  fact 
lot  if  Peter  had  been  more  willing  to  that  his  younger  sister  already  is  able  to 
work  with  them.  Peter’s  father  and  I  read  much  better  than  he,  even  though 
tried  very  hard  to  get  him  interested  she  is  only  in  the  first  grade.  But  they  all 
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get  along  well.  Also,  I  went  into  Peter’s 
room  several  times  both  years  when  he 
was  in  the  first  grade,  and  I  couldn’t 
see  where  he  was  having  any  major 
problem  in  getting  along  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  at  school.” 

"That  is  about  the  way  I  see  him  in 
the  classroom,”  Mrs.  Atkins  said,  as  she 
looked  on  the  top  of  her  desk  for  a  socio¬ 
gram  of  her  class.  "I  made  a  chart  the 
other  day  of  the  children’s  friendships, 
and  Peter  seemed  to  fit  in  very  nicely. 
You  can  see  he  was  chosen  by  three 
other  children.  Although  he  is  not  the 
most  active  leader  in  the  class,  he  does 
seem  to  be  showing  some  leadership 
ability.  'The  only  area  where  I  see  any 
problem  is,  again,  in  reading.  He  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  act  up  a  bit  in  the  reading 
group.  This  is  fairly  easy  to  understand 
when  you  stop  to  think  that  he  has  not 
found  success  in  reading  for  two-and-a- 
half  years  now.” 

"Do  you  suppose  there  could  be  some 
physical  reason  for  his  lack  of  ability  to 
read?  Of  course,  I  have  taken  him  fre¬ 
quently  for  regular  checkups  with  our 
pediatrician,  but  he  never  seemed  to 
have  anything  more  than  the  usual 
childhood  diseases.” 

"That  is  a  very  good  question,  and  I 
have  given  it  some  thought.  The  school 
nurse  checked  his  hearing  just  the  other 
day,  and,  according  to  her  test,  it  seemed 
to  be  all  right.  She  also  checked  his  visu¬ 
al  acuity.  He  is  a  little  bit  nearsighted, 
but  this  is  not  too  uncommon  for  this 
age,  so  we  haven’t  mentioned  anything 
to  you  about  it.  He  certainly  has  difficul¬ 
ty  with  his  handwriting  and  his  art 
work.  It  is  possible  that  a  more  thorough 
checkup  of  his  visual  abilities  might  be 
indicated.” 

"We  want  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  help  him,”  Peter’s  mother  said  earn¬ 


estly.  His  father  and  I  have  talked  it 
over  at  great  length.  It  is  hard  to  know 
how  to  handle  the  situation.  We  don’t 
want  to  push  him  if  he  can’t  do  the 
work,  but  we  do  want  to  give  him  all 
the  help  we  can.  It  is  hard  to  know  just 
exactly  what  to  do.  I  think  all  of  his 
teachers  have  been  wonderful.  They 
have  done  everything  they  could  to  help 
him,  and  yet  there  seems  to  be  some¬ 
thing  within  him  which  keeps  him  from 
reading.” 

"Yes,  I’ve  talked  with  all  three  of  his 
previous  teachers  about  Peter.  We  all 
agree  that  if  we  can  help  him  over  this 
hurdle  now,  with  his  ability  and  with 
the  support  from  your  wonderful  home, 
some  day  he  wiU  be  a  most  competent 
person.  We  are  concerned  that,  if  we 
don’t,  continued  failure  in  reading  could 
cause  him  to  become  a  greatly  disturbed 
child.  It  looks  as  though  we  have  uti¬ 
lized  all  the  resources  we  have  available 
in  the  regular  classroom.  I  have  ob¬ 
served  him  carefully,  talked  with  his 
previous  teachers,  and  with  the  nurse. 
You  have  consulted  the  boy’s  doctor,  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  question  the  boy’s 
general  level  of  ability.  He  has  received 
good  help  from  his  previous  teachers. 
There  is  one  other  thing  that  can  be 
done.  We  are  fortunate  to  have  in  this 
district  a  psychologist,  Mr.  Rowland, 
who,  through  giving  a  series  of  tests, 
may  be  able  to  help  us  to  understand 
better  why  Peter  is  having  difficulty 
reading.  What  would  you  think  about 
my  talking  with  the  principal  to  see  if 
we  can  have  this  service  made  available 
to  Peter?” 

"I  think  it  would  be  wonderful.  My 
husband  and  I  appreciate  everything  you 
and  the  school  have  done  and  are  doing 
to  try  to  help  him.”  As  Mrs.  Jackson 
stood  to  leave,  she  concluded,  "If  there 
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is  anything  we  can  do  to  help  either  you 
or  the  psychologist,  please  let  us  know.” 

The  Follow-up 

It  was  several  weeks  later,  and  Mrs. 
Atkins  was  talking  to  Peter’s  mother 
again.  ’Didn’t  you  find  Mr.  Rowland, 
the  psychologist,  a  pleasant  person  to 
meet  and  to  work  with?” 

Tes,”  said  Mrs.  Jackson,  “not  only 
was  he  a  very  nice  person,  but  he  was 
also  extremely  thorough.  The  testing  he 
did  with  Peter,  together  with  the  in- 
formation  that  you  as  a  classroom  teach¬ 
er  and  I  as  a  parent  furnished,  gave  him 
a  good  understanding  of  Peter  and  his 
problems.  I  am  certainly  indebted  to 
you  and  to  the  school  for  your  help.” 

“Mr.  Rowland  said  that  his  testing 
has  substantiated  our  feeling  that  Peter 
was  basically  an  above-average  boy  with¬ 
out  any  major  personality  problems.” 

“Just  as  you  inferred  in  our  earlier 
conference,  Mr.  Rowland  also  feels  that 
there  are  probably  several  causes  for 
Peter’s  problem  with  reading.  Peter  was 
just  over  the  age  limit  when  he  started 
to  school.  This,  together  with  the  fact 
that  he  was  slow  to  mature  physically, 
made  it  difficult  when  he  was  first  in¬ 
troduced  to  reading.” 

“Yes,  Mrs.  Jackson,  there  are  many 
references  in  the  literature  which  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  fact  that  boys  mature  more 
slowly  than  girls  and  are  much  more 
likely  to  have  reading  problems.  In 
Peter’s  case  this  lack  of  development 
seemed  to  be  most  readily  seen  in  the 
visual-perceptual  area.” 

Mrs.  Jackson  nodded.  “Mr.  Rowland 
felt  that  Peter’s  poor  handwriting  and 
his  lack  of  interest  in  art  also  were  re¬ 
lated  to  this  same  factor.  We  have  taken 
Peter  to  have  his  eyes  examined.  He  is 
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going  to  start  having  visual  training 
soon.  Although  his  visual  skills  have 
matured  a  lot  since  he  first  started  read¬ 
ing,  there  still  seem  to  be  some  prob¬ 
lems  which,  when  worked  out,  will 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  progress 
more  rapidly  in  reading.” 

“Peter  seems  to  be  trying  harder  in 
the  classroom,  too,”  Mrs.  Atkins  said. 

‘Tes,  he  realizes  now,  more  than 
ever,  that  we  are  all  trying  to  help  him. 
I  have  tried  to  explain,  however,  the 
final  progress  would  have  to  come  from 
hard  work  on  his  own  part.  The  new 
way  that  Mr.  Rowland  has  suggested 
for  Peter  to  learn  has  also  been  of  help. 
He  explained  that  most  children  seem 
to  get  along  fairly  well  by  learning 
through  what  they  see  or  from  what 
they  hear.  Others,  however,  like  Peter, 
make  better  progress  when  they  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  manipulate  ob¬ 
jects  or  to  "write  the  word”  with  their 
fingers  on  large  pieces  of  paper  or  on 
the  desk  top  as  they  are  trying  to  learn.” 

“Mr.  Rowland  talked  to  me  about 
this,  too,”  said  Mrs.  Atkins.  “Now  that 
I  have  started  using  this  system  with 
Peter,  I  find  that  some  of  the  other  chil¬ 
dren  in  my  class  are  also  getting  special 
help  this  way.  It  is  too  bad  that  we 
couldn’t  have  started  this  sooner,  but,  if 
we  all  continue  to  help  Peter,  I  feel 
confident  that  he  will  begin  to  show 
marked  improvement.” 

“I  certainly  hope  so.  Well,  I  won’t 
take  up  any  more  of  your  time,”  said 
Mrs.  Jackson.  “Again,  let  me  thank  you 
for  what  you  have  done  for  Peter.” 

The  Reward 

The  following  note  was  clipped  to 
Peter’s  report  card  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year: 
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Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson: 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  working 
with  you  and  with  Peter  this  year.  I 
am  very  jn’oud  of  his  progress  in 
reading.  Needless  to  say,  he  still  has 
a  long  way  to  go.  But,  now  that  he 
has  started,  and  with  the  continued 
help  you  are  providing  for  him,  I  am 
more  confident  than  ever  that  Peter 
will  gradually  be  able  to  assume  the 


position  of  leadership  in  schoolwork 
which  is  rightfuUy  his.  To  help  in¬ 
sure  the  fact  that  he  will  get  started 
on  “the  right  foot”  next  year,  I  have 
already  talked  with  his  third-grade 
teacher. 

I  trust  that  you  all  will  have  a  very 
pleasant  summer. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Mary  Atkins 
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teachers  heeded — ^Elementary— Seoondaiy — College.  We  have  officially  listed, 
hundreds  of  splendid  positions.  Why  not  investigate  these  through  luP  Our  many 
years  of  experience  in  placing  teachers — over  SO  years  under  the  same  management 
—give  yon  expert  guidance — so  important  in  seeking  a  position.  Write  immediately. 
"Ton  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose.” 
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R.  E.  HUGHES 
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P{At>PY  is  the  instructor  who  discov¬ 
ers  that  his  students,  when  studying  a 
play,  can  be  made  aware  of  stage  ac¬ 
tion.  It  more  often  happens  that,  while 
students  are  quite  ready  to  discuss  plot, 
motivation,  character,  and  diction,  they 
are  silent  on  such  matters  as  entrances, 
settings,  gesture,  and  costuming. 

To  hear  most  student  commentaries, 
one  would  think  that  Shakespeare  wrote 
nothing  but  epic  or  comic  novels;  the 
distinctive  element,  the  physical  action 
on  the  stage,  is  left  unaccounted  for.  But 
meaning  is  conveyed  in  more  ways  than 
one.  By  looking  at  a  single  play,  and  by 
focusing  on  a  single  aspect  of  stage  ac¬ 
tion,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the 
impact  of  plot,  imagery,  and  language 
is  fortified  and  complemented  by  stage 
action;  and  that  the  student  is  more 
likely  to  understand  a  play  if  he  is  re¬ 
minded  of  the  actual  stage. 

Richard  JJ  is  a  magnificiently  simple 
play,  in  many  ways  an  ideal  play  to  be 
assigned  early  in  a  literature  course. 
Although  there  is  a  whole  complex  of 
tensions — e.g.,  Plantaganet  vs.  Lancas¬ 
ter;  the  contemplative  mind  vs.  the  ac¬ 
tive  mind;  the  submissive  personality 
vs.  the  emphatic  personality;  the  tradi¬ 
tionalist  vs.  the  opportunist — still,  all 
these  conflicts  are  embodied  in  the  per¬ 
sonalities  of  Richard  and  Bolingbroke. 
The  clash  of  these  antimonies  is  drama¬ 
tized  in  the  transfer  of  kingship  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  The  pivot  of  the 
entire  play  lies  in  the  tableau  of  Act  IV, 


scene  i:  Richard  stands  facing  his  an¬ 
tagonist,  Bolingbroke.  Between  them  is 
the  crown,  symbol  of  kingship  and  vic¬ 
tory.  For  one  frozen  moment,  there  is 
equilibrium.  Richard  holds  one  side  of 
the  crown,  Bolingbroke  the  other.  Brief¬ 
ly  there  is  stasis;  then  the  tableau  dis¬ 
solves,  and  power  passes  from  Richard 
to  Bolingbroke. 

Give  me  the  crown.  Here,  cousin, 
seize  the  crown. 

Here,  cousin. 

On  this  side  my  hand,  and  on  that 
side  yours. 

Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep 
well 

That  owes  two  buckets,  filling  one  an¬ 
other. 

The  emptier  ever  dancing  in  the  air. 

The  other  down,  unseen,  and  full 
of  water. 

That  bucket  down  and  full  of  tears 
am  I, 

Drinking  my  griefs  whilst  you  mount 
up  on  high. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  exactly 
framed  scene  in  all  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays;  for  that  one  instant,  all  the  ten¬ 
sions  of  Richard  II  are  visually  realized. 
This  moment  of  metamorphosis  is  made 
absolutely  clear  by  the  plot,  by  an  in¬ 
terplay  of  images,  and  by  certain  scenic 
effects  on  the  stage. 

Imagery 

There  is,  before  considering  these 
scenic  effects,  the  matter  of  certain 
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images  which  at  first  invest  Richard 
but  later  are  transferred  to  Bolingbroke, 
exactly  as  the  crown  is  transferred.  The 
most  prominent  of  these  is  the  King  as 
the  sun,  an  image  Richard  first  uses  on 
his  return  from  the  Irish  wars  and  dis¬ 
covers  that  Bolingbroke’s  forces  are  in 
the  field: 

Discomfortable  cousin  I  know’st  thou 
not 

That  when  the  searching  eye  of  heav¬ 
en  is  hid 

Behind  the  globe,  that  lights  the  low¬ 
er  world. 

Then  thieves  and  robbers  range 
abroad  unseen 

In  murtlieB  and  in  outrage  boldly 
here; 

But  when  from  under  this  terrestrial 
ball 

He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  Eastern 
pines 

And  darts  his  light  through  every 
guilty  hole. 

Then  murthers,  treasons,  and  de¬ 
tested  sins. 

The  cloak  of  night  being  pluck’d 
from  off  their  backs. 

Stand  bare  and  naked,  trembling  at 
themselves? 

So  when  this  thief,  this  traitor  Bol¬ 
ingbroke, 

Who  all  this  while  hath  revell’d  in 
the  night 

Whilst  we  were  wand'ring  with  the 
Antipodes, 

Shall  see  us  rising  in  our  throne,  the 
East, 

His  treasons  will  sit  blushing  in  his 
face. 

Not  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  day. 

But  self-affrighted  tremble  at  his  sin. 

(Ill,  ii) 

Then,  when  Bolingbroke  confronts 
Richard  before  Flint  Castle,  the  sun 
image  appears  again;  but  this  time  it  is 
the  setting  sun  of  the  king.  Bluntly  com¬ 
manding  Northumberland  to  "March 
on,  and  mark  King  Richard  how  he 
looks,"  Bolingbroke  sees  Richard: 


See,  see  King  Richard  doth  himself 
appear. 

As  d^  the  blushing  discontented 
sun 

From  out  the  fiery  rortal  of  the  East 

When  he  perceives  the  envious  clouds 
are  bent 

To  dim  his  glory  and  to  stain  the 
track 

Of  his  bright  passage  to  the  Occi¬ 
dent. 

(Ill,  iiO 

Bolingbroke’s  use  of  Occident,  with  its 
relationship  to  occidere  (to  kill)  is  fore¬ 
boding,  a  prophecy  of  Richard’s  murder 
in  Pomfret  Castle.  In  the  same  scene, 
Richard  continues  the  idea  of  hurtling 
to  his  death  like  a  flaming  sun: 

Down,  down  I  come,  like  glist’ring 
Phaeton, 

Wanting  the  manage  of  unruly  jades. 

(III.  iii) 

Finally,  in  the  crucial  scene,  the  sun 
image  is  transferred  to  Bolingbroke. 
Dethroned,  Richard  cries: 

O  that  I  were  a  mockery  king  of 
snow. 

Standing  before  the  sun  of  Boling¬ 
broke 

To  melt  myself  away  in  water  drops! 

(IV,  0 

There  is  a  similar  transfer  of  the 
image  of  the  king  as  actor,  a  figure  en¬ 
tirely  appropriate  to  Richard  in  all  his 
actions,  and  equally  appropriate  to  Bol¬ 
ingbroke  in  his  wooing  of  the  common 
people.  York  sees  the  histrionic  quality 
of  Richard  just  as  his  fall  begins: 

Yet  looks  he  like  a  king.  Behold,  his 
eve. 

As  bright  as  is  the  eagle’s,  lightens 
forth 

Controlling  majesty.  Alack,  alack,  for 
woe. 

That  any  harm  should  stain  so  fair 
a  show! 

(Ill,  iii) 
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Once  Richard  has  been  deposed  and 
Bolingbroke  enthroned,  York  divides 
the  image.  Asked  by  his  Duchess  how 
Richard  appeared  entering  London  be¬ 
hind  BoUngbroke,  York  answers: 

As  in  a  theatre  the  eyes  of  men, 

After  a  well-graced  actor  leaves  the 
stace. 

Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next. 

Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious. 

Even  so,  or  with  much  more  con¬ 
tempt,  men’s  eyes 

Did  scowl  on  gentle  Richard. 

(V.  ii) 

Stage  Appearance 

The  student,  obviously,  can  follow 
the  theme  of  transformation  by  attend¬ 
ing  to  such  images;  but  this  is  only  part 
of  the  play.  There  is  still  the  matter  of 
how  Richard  and  Bolingbroke  look  on 
the  stage.  Is  there  any  connection  be¬ 
tween  stage  appearance  and  the  theme 
of  the  play? 

Richard’s  and  Bolingbroke’s  appear¬ 
ance  operates  as  an  image.  Richard  is 
vain;  he  so  likes  to  have  an  audience 
about  him  that  even  when  alone  in  his 
death  cell  he  imaginatively  creates  one; 
flamboyant,  he  speaks  in  ingenious  met¬ 
aphors  and  hyperboles;  melodramatic, 
he  incites  and  encourages  melodrama 
even  to  the  point  of  acting  himself  into 
dethronement. 

Bolingbroke,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
curt:  impatient  of  any  trifling,  he  re¬ 
bukes  his  father  for  playing  on  words 
(I,  iii)  and  dismisses  Richard’s  verbal 
fooleries  with  contempt  (FV,  i);  oppor¬ 
tunistic,  he  seizes  on  the  King’s  mis¬ 
takes  and  acts  quickly,  as  when  he  ex¬ 
temporaneously  accepts  Richard’s  too- 
easy  submission;  blunt,  his  active  intel¬ 
lect  is  a  foil  to  Richard’s  speculative  turn 
of  mind. 


The  audience  (or  the  stage-conscious 
reader)  is  made  immediately  aware  of 
this  clash  of  natures  by  the  very  look 
of  the  two  men  on  stage.  In  the  first 
scene  of  the  play,  Richard  enters  ma¬ 
jestic,  clothed  in  state,  surrounded  by 
his  court;  Bolingbroke  enters  with  no 
ceremony,  alone  except  for  Mowbray  at 
his  heels.  In  contrast  to  Richard’s  court 
dress,  Bolingbroke  is  dressed  in  military 
or  semi-military  costume  (for  in  this 
scene  he  hurls  his  gage  at  Mowbray). 

In  the  third  scene,  Richard  comes  on 
stage  to  the  sound  of  trumpets,  en¬ 
circled  by  his  court;  Bolingbroke  ap¬ 
pears  in  armor,  dressed  for  combat.  In 
the  third  scene  of  Act  II  Bolingbroke, 
at  his  retiun  from  exile,  is  in  arms  (and 
is  chided  by  the  Duke  of  York  for  being 
so);  and  in  the  opening  scene  of  Act 
III,  Bolingbroke  is  equipped  for  war 
(he  is  on  the  march  against  the  rebel 
Glendower). 

Up  to  this  point,  the  text  of  the  play 
has  stressed  the  contrast  of  Richard  in 
finery  with  Bolingbroke  in  military  cos¬ 
tume.  (What  a  stage  director  or  an 
imaginative  reader  may  do  with  this 
contrast  is  limitless.)  From  Act  III  on, 
the  visible  transformation  begins,  ex¬ 
actly  as  it  had  with  plot  and  image. 
Richard  returns  frran  the  Irish  wars  in 
arms  (III,  ii);  Richard  divests  himself 
of  his  symbols  of  kingship  (IV,  i);  Bol- 
ingbroke  now  appears  in  royal  state 
(V,  iii),  while  Richard  dies  alone  and 
stripped  of  his  finery  (V,  v).  At  last 
the  transformation  is  complete.  It  has 
been  performed  in  visual  terms  as  weU 
as  in  terms  of  language  and  action. 

Summary 

My  line  of  argument  here  has  been 
intended  as  suggestive,  not  prescriptive. 
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The  instructor  may  do  much  with  exits 
and  entrances.  For  example,  Richard 
may  dominate  stage  right  and  Boling- 
broke  stage  left;  then  these  characters 
may  exchange  positions  from  Act  III  on¬ 
ward.  Costume  and  gesture  also  may  be 


used  to  advantage.  These  are  largely 
extra-textual  matters.  The  point  is  that 
attention  to  stage  details  certainly  will 
enhance  the  student’s  understanding  of 
and  appreciation  for  this  or  nearly  any 
other  play. 


BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  READERS 


SuMMEB  Change.  By  Adeline  McElfreth. 
Indiancpolif,  Ind.  Bobbi-Menill.  1960. 
$2.95. 

Sixteen-year-old  Cathy  Earl,  an  aspiring 
actress,  reluctantly  leaves  New  York  to  spend 
the  sununer  in  a  small  town  in  Indiana.  To 
her  surprise,  she  changes  her  mind  about  a 
number  of  things.  This  true-to-life  story, 
which  includes  a  flavor  of  romance,  it  writ¬ 
ten  especially  for  the  teen-age  girl. 

— P.  Withard 


Soon  Afteh  September.  By  Glenn  O. 
Blough.  Pictures  by  Jeanne  Bendick.  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Whittlesey  House.  1959.  $2.50. 

Youngsters  from  six  to  ten  will  enjoy  this 
account  of  what  happens  to  living  things  in 
winter.  The  author  who  has  a  wide  and  well- 
deserved  reputation  in  the  field  of  science 
presents  hit  material  in  an  accurate  manner 
and,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  fashion  that  young 
scientists  will  thoroughly  appreciate. 

— ^Paul  Zankowich 
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"Bonehead”  Grammar 

L.  W.  MICHAELSON 
Ft.  ColUns,  Colorado 

In  watering  down  college-level  Eng-  This  athletic  technique  usually  brings 
lish  for  the  floods  of  students,  all  hope-  some  glimmer  of  light  (but  it  is  not 
ful  for  a  college  education  but  not  one  recommended  for  the  older  composition 
whit  prepared  for  same,  the  average  instructor  who,  after  all,  should  be  put 
freshman  composition  teacher  is  oh-  out  to  the  greener  pastures  of  literature 
liged  to  come  up  with  a  bag  of  tricks  and  survey  courses), 
gimmicks — at  least  insofar  as  grammar 

is  concerned.  .  .  .  Artistic  .... 

Gimmicks  are  most  successful  when 

they  are  adapted  to  grammar  problems  Next,  I  go  to  the  blackboard  and 
that  lend  themselves  to  audio-visual  draw  a  string  of  railroad  boxcars,  some 
techniques,  or  rather,  Disney-like  draw-  of  them  very  large  and  heavy  looking, 
ings  on  the  blackboard,  replete  with  and,  next  to  them,  some  very  small  box- 
dramatic  gestures.  I  found  I  made  little  cars.  “Now,”  I  say,  “all  boxcars  are 
progress  in  a  bonehead  class  with  the  joined  with  coupling  mechanisms.  Very 
flat,  academic  statement:  “A  semicolon  heavy  boxcars  need  very  strong  coupling 
may  be  used  to  separate  two  independ-  'Knuckles’  or  rods,  whereas  a  small, 
ent  clauses.”  No  one  in  such  a  class  is  light  boxcar  can  be  joined  to  a  heavy 
likely  to  know  what  the  words  “inde-  one  with  a  light  coupling  apparatus, 
pendent”  and  “dependent"  mean,  let  “Pretend,”  I  say,  “that  we  want  to 
alone  know  what  a  clause  is.  join  a  minor  boxcar  to  a  major  boxcar. 

We  can  use  a  light  piece  of  coupling 
Teacher  Must  Be  Athletic  .  .  .  chain.  By  the  same  token,  we  can  use  a 

comma  to  join  a  small,  minor  clause  to  a 
“A  clause,”  I  tell  my  slow  section,  “is  large,  major  clause.  But  two  big  boxcars 
a  group  of  words  with  a  subject  and  a  need  a  strong  coupling  chain.  And  this, 
verb.  And  there  are  two  kinds:  major  of  course,  is  the  semicolon.  We  can  re- 
and  minor.  A  major  clause  can  stand  by  inforce  our  light  chain,  the  comma,  with 
itself.”  Saying  this  I  jiunp,  or  struggle,  an  'and,’  and  this  double  arrangement 
up  on  a  stout  chair.  “A  major  clause  is  as  good  as  a  semicolon  for  joining 
can  stand  on  its  own  two  feet,  alone.  A  major  clauses.” 

minor  clause  has  only  one  leg,  so  to  Thus  we  end  our  lesson  on  semi- 
speak,  and  is  dependent  for  support.”  colons.  True,  this  Walt  Disney  approach 
So  saying,  I  balance  on  one  leg  and  lean  to  grammar  is  enough  to  gag  the  young 
on  the  nearby  class  wall  for  support,  teacher  who  all  through  graduate  school 
“Thus  it  is  a  dependent  clause;  it  has  to  has  been  looking  forward  to  an  adult  ap- 
lean  on  something  solid  like  a  wall — or  proach  to  the  intricacies  of  theme 
another  major  clause.”  writing,  but  it  pays  o£F. 
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.  .  .  Repetitious  .  .  . 

Next  we  have  a  practice  session  on 
the  semicolon.  I  put  on  the  board  an 
example  such  as:  "I  went  downtown  I 
saw  Tom.”  I  then  ask  a  student  to  step 
up  to  the  board  and  hook  these  two 
boxcars  together  with  the  proper  coup¬ 
ling  mechanism.  This  usually  works. 
Next,  I  draw  a  smaU  boxcar  and  a  sen¬ 
tence  just  below  it:  “When  I  went 
downstairs  I  saw  Tom.”  Most  students 
catch  on  that  a  comma  will  join  them 
well  enough.  Later  on,  I  have  the  class 
memorize  a  list  of  words  that  make  mi¬ 
nor  clauses  out  of  major  ones;  i.e.,  if, 
while,  although,  when,  etc. 

Drill  on  semicolons  leads,  naturally 
enough,  to  a  lesson  on  sentence  frag¬ 
ments.  I  start  off  by  admitting  that  Hem¬ 
ingway  and  many  topflight  modern  writ¬ 
ers  use  sentence  fragments,  and  they 
manage  to  communicate  very  well  in¬ 
deed.  But  then  I  say  that  a  college  stu¬ 
dent  must  still  be  familiar  enough  with 
his  own  native  tongue  to  be  able  to  rec¬ 
ognize  a  sentence  fragment  when  he  en¬ 
counters  it.  Hemingway,  I  point  out,  has 
the  knowledge  and  skill  to  write  a  com¬ 
plete  sentence  if  he  wants  to,  but  uses 
fragments  for  styhstic  effect — much  as 
a  painter  like  Picasso  has  the  skiU  to 
draw  conventional  figures,  but  prefers 
to  draw  abstract  or  cubist  ones. 

.  .  .  Resourceful  .  .  . 

I  return  to  my  train  technique: 

"A  sentence  is  like  a  train;  that  is, 
they  are  both  in  the  transportation  busi¬ 
ness.  A  freight  train  carries  merchan¬ 
dise;  a  sentence  transports  ideas.”  So  far 
so  good.  I  then  draw  on  the  board  an 
old-fashioned  train,  complete  with  a 
steam  engine,  a  coal  car,  and  a  few  box¬ 


cars.  I  label  the  engine  as  the  subject, 
the  coal  car  as  the  verb,  and  the  boxcars 
as  complements. 

It  is  then  fairly  obvious  that  a  train 
can’t  run  without  an  engine,  and  there 
is  no  point  or  meaning  to  a  sentence  un¬ 
less  it  has  a  subject,  unless  it  is  about 
something  or  someone.  The  coal  car  pro¬ 
vides  the  moving  energy  for  the  train, 
just  as  a  verb  provides  the  moving  en¬ 
ergy  for  a  sentence.  The  boxcars  really 
are  rather  unimportant,  but  without  an 
engine  or  a  coal  car  a  train  can’t  run — 
nor  can  a  sentence. 

Next,  I  put  a  typical  freshman  sen¬ 
tence  fragment  on  the  board,  one  that 
goes  like  this:  "Mickey  Mantle  swung 
on  the  first  pitch.  Slammed  a  homer  in¬ 
to  the  bleachers." 

There  is  only  one  engine  here, 
Mickey  Mantle.  And,  strong  as  he  is,  he 
can’t  pull  two  sets  of  boxcars  unless  he 
is  hooked  to  them  by  a  coupling  agent, 
meaning  a  comma  or  a  conjunction.  “I 
realize,”  I  explain,  “that  we  aU  know 
Mickey  is  the  player  who  slammed  the 
homer,  and  that  the  writer  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  has  not,  very  hkely,  switched  play¬ 
ers  on  us.  But  still,  to  be  precise,  we 
must  hook  up  Mickey  Mantle  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  string  of  boxcars.  Why?  Well,  Yogi 
Berra  hits  homers,  too,  and  in  college 
we  must  learn  to  be  specific.” 

.  .  .  Blunt  .  .  . 

Next  on  my  bonehead  grammar  agen¬ 
da  is  the  who  and  whom  problem.  Sub¬ 
jective  and  objective  case,  I  found, 
didn’t  mean  much,  or  stick  in  the  minds 
of  the  boneheads.  And  here  comes  my 
chance,  with  who  and  whom,  to  shoot 
the  bugbear,  grammar,  right  between 
the  eyes — a  very  necessary  procedure  in 
handling  the  slow  student. 
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"Very  likely,"  I  say,  “the  distinction 
between  who  and  whom  will  soon  fade 
out  of  our  language;  it’s  almost  gone 
now  as  far  as  oral  communication  goes.” 
Here  I  mention  radio  and  TV  an¬ 
nouncers,  our  verbal  gods,  who  most  of 
the  time  now  use  who  for  any  and  all 
occasions. 

"Next,”  I  say,  "if  you  can’t  under¬ 
stand  our  text  or  my  lectures  on  pro¬ 
noun  case  for  who  and  whom,  simply 
get  rid  of  the  two  words.  In  writing 
themes,”  I  suggest,  “if  you  find  yourself 
about  to  use  such  a  sentence  as:  ‘I  am 
going  with  (who)  whom  I  please,’  the 
proper  thing  to  do  is  to  rewrite  the  sen¬ 
tence  thus:  ‘I  am  going  with  anyone  I 
please.’  In  short,  if  you  increase  your 
vocabulary  you  can  avoid  most  of  your 
puzzling  grammar  problems.” 

When  to  use  the  objective  or  nomi¬ 
native  case  for  other  pronouns?  Simple. 
I  draw  a  large  arrow  on  the  board  point- 
ting  to  the  left  of  a  verb,  and  another 
arrow  pointing  to  the  right.  "Most  of 
the  time,”  I  say,  “any  pronoun  on  the 
left  side  of  a  verb  is  subjective;  on  the 
right  side  it’s  objective.” 

My  next  lesson  is  on  lay  and  lie,  and 
it  is  mercifully  brief.  "Forget  about  those 
two  words,”  I  advise.  "Use  recline  or 
rest  for  lie  in  your  themes;  use  put  in¬ 
stead  of  lay." 

.  .  .  and  Patient  .  .  . 

What’s  that  you  say?  Grammar  for 
morons?  Well,  maybe.  'This  casual,  "kiss- 


off”  approach  to  grammar  is  merely  good 
psychology,  for  it  is  first  necessary  to 
disarm  and  set  at  ease  the  students  who 
think  grammar  impossible  of  compre¬ 
hension.  Thereby  one  hurdles  the  first 
major  barrier  in  all  bonehead  classes:  a 
deep  and  intense  fear  of  and  dislike  for 
grammar.  Later  on,  of  course,  the  teach¬ 
er  must  expose  his  students  to  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  rules  and  the  more  difficult 
problems;  first  he  breaks  the  ice. 

What’s  that  again?  These  techniques 
are  not  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of 
college  teaching?  Yes,  but  the  point  is 
that  some  of  these  boneheads  (I’ll  ad¬ 
mit,  not  all)  will  some  day  make  good 
accountants,  or  competent  animal  hus¬ 
bandry  people,  or  adequate  agricultural 
science  workers.  America  seems  to  need 
these  trained  students.  We  can,  of 
course,  weed  out  many  of  them  because 
they  don’t  understand  such  things  as 
the  subject  of  the  infinitive  being  in  the 
objective  case,  or  only  linking  verbs 
having  subjective  complements.  But  this 
may  not  be  quite  fair.  Who  knows,  but 
with  vast  changes  coming  in  our  com¬ 
munications  systems,  we  may  speak  to 
each  other  on  closed  TV  circuits,  and 
many  of  our  grammar  rules  will  wither 
on  the  electric  vine? 

In  the  meantime,  college  instructors 
need  bonehead  students  to  justify  their 
salaries  and  make  them  feel  smart  and 
important.  If  everybody  entered  college 
as  a  grammar  shark,  presto,  college  com¬ 
position  instructors  might  be  a  drug  on 
the  market. 


Perhaps  the  most  valuable  result  of  all  education  is  the  ability  to 
make  yourself  do  the  thing  you  have  to  do,  when  it  ought  to  be  done, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not;  it  is  the  first  lesson  that  ought  to  be  learned; 
and  however  early  a  man’s  training  begins,  it  is  probably  the  last  lesson 
that  he  learns  thoroughly. 

— ^Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  Technical  Education 


Semantics  and  Group  Processes 

ELWOOD  MURRAY 
Director,  School  of  Speech 
University  of  Denver,  Denver,  Colorado 


CHIEF  purpose  of  general  seman¬ 
tics  is  to  improve  interpersonal  relations 
and  interpersonal  communication.  At 
the  same  time,  methods  from  general 
semantics  can  be  applied  to  the  therapy 
and  development  of  group  processes. 

Considered  as  group  processes,  and, 
hence,  as  relevant  to  this  study,  are 
thousands  of  formal  and  informal  or¬ 
ganizations.  Examples  of  this  diversity 
among  groups  might  include  that  which 
goes  on  in  a  family,  industry,  or  school¬ 
room  as  well  as  the  interactions  which 
go  on  in  Congress  or  faculty  meetings. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  present  a  preliminary  break¬ 
down  of  the  general  semantics  of  group 
behavior  in  such  a  manner  that  morale, 
productivity,  and  unity  in  groups  may  be 
better  fostered. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  this  con¬ 
cern  for  the  group:  the  whole  picture  of 
an  individual’s  personality  integration 
and  development — ^his  deficiencies  and 
his  abilities — ^may  be  observed  and  stud¬ 
ied,  if  his  membership  is  continued  long 
enough.  His  adjustments  may  be  sized 
up  in  a  shorter  time  if  he  is  followed 
into  all  of  his  groups.  In  both  respects, 
a  semantically  trained  group  observer 
may  frequently  be  in  a  position  to  make 
rather  definite  analyses. 

Spotting  Group  Illness 

Some  of  the  symptoms  which  indicate 
an  unsatisfactory  group  health  may  be 


listed  as  follows:  immediate  and  longer 
range  goals  not  understood  or  accepted 
by  all  members;  goals  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary  or  important;  goals  which  have 
been  imposed  from  without;  goals  which 
are  not  amenable  to  change  or  adjust¬ 
ment;  dissatisfaction  and  continuous 
and  widespread  griping;  tendencies  of 
members  to  exploit  the  group  for  indi¬ 
vidual  ends;  lack  of  loyalty  to  the  group 
and  its  goals  and  programs;  anxiety, 
fear,  coldness,  jealousy,  aggressiveness, 
and  suspicion  on  the  part  of  members; 
productivity  and  output  at  a  low  level; 
di£Bculty  in  inducting  new  members  so 
that  they  will  feel  that  they  belong  and 
that  their  resources  and  abilities  are 
utilized  and  considered  important;  not 
all  of  the  members  participate;  high 
turnover  of  personnel;  considerable  ab¬ 
senteeism;  and  tardiness. 

In  the  less  healthy  groups  will  be  ob¬ 
served  corresponding  disorders  in  com¬ 
munication.  There  is  a  tendency  for  the 
communication  to  be  one  way;  that  is, 
a  tendency  for  a  few  persons  to  do  all  of 
the  transmitting  of  messages  and  for 
others  to  take  the  role  of  receivers  ex¬ 
clusively.  There  also  is  apparent  more 
dogmatism,  absolutism,  and  rigidity  of 
vieivpoints,  more  confusion  and  am¬ 
biguity  in  the  lines  of  communication. 
Lack  of  information  contributes  to  ultra¬ 
conservative  and  reactionary  views  or, 
just  as  likely,  to  radical  and  other  ex¬ 
treme  attitudes.  Also  there  may  be  com¬ 
placency,  arrogance,  and  snobbery. 
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Lack  of  trust  in  the  leaders  may  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  intrigue,  suspicion,  sabo¬ 
tage,  informing. 

Authoritarianism  is  a  most  prevalent 
disease  of  groups  even  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  older  and  more  formal 
groups,  there  frequently  is  overempha¬ 
sis  upon  the  symbolic  function  of  status 
as  well  as  frequent  overevaluation  of 
status.  In  other  groups  the  most  able 
may  not  be  found  in  the  most  important 
positions;  opportunity  for  advancement 
may  be  blocked  by  seniority  and  other 
considerations  extraneous  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  group;  provision  may 
not  be  made  to  remove  persons  in  high 
status  who  have  lost  their  effectiveness; 
provision  may  not  be  made  for  security 
of  the  personnel  in  general;  persons  may 
be  pushed  around  without  regard  to  the 
needs  of  their  egos  or  their  material 
needs;  at  the  same  time,  status  may  not 
be  protected  or  made  sufficiently  impor¬ 
tant. 

In  some  organizations  the  informal 
lines  of  communication,  such  as  the 
messages  on  the  grapevines  and  in  so¬ 
cial  contacts,  do  not  support  the  mes¬ 
sages  in  the  formal  lines  (1).  Occasion¬ 
ally  there  are  tendencies  to  cover  up 
breakdowns  or  malfeasance  of  members. 
All  of  these  symptoms  may  be  indicators 
of  deeper  tendencies  toward  rebellion, 
conffict,  and  disintegration. 

Interpersonal  Communication 

The  more  productive  groups  not  only 
exhibit  the  obverse  of  the  above  symp¬ 
toms;  they  demonstrate  positive  char¬ 
acteristics  not  apparent  in  the  less  effec¬ 
tive  groups.  George  H.  Mead  (8) 
points  out  that  as  groups  develop  the 
members  become  able  to  take  the  role 
of  the  other  person,  to  promote  a  mu¬ 


tual  participation  in  each  others’  atti¬ 
tudes,  experience,  and  information. 
Fritz  Kunkel  (6)  would  have  mental 
objectivity  as  a  basis  for  group  efficiency. 

R.  C.  Cabot  (2)  notes  that  ffiere  is  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  the  making,  improving,  and 
carrying  out  of  agreements.  FoUette  (4) 
explains  that  out  of  a  diversity  of  view¬ 
points  there  evolve  new  ideas  and  solu¬ 
tions  which  are  more  satisfactory  to  all 
persons  concerned  than  their  own  orig¬ 
inal  ideas.  In  short  the  solution  arrived 
at  is  more  than  a  compromise.  Kurt 
Lewin  (7)  would  have  all  members 
fully  involved  from  the  inception  of  any 
action  as  an  insurance  against  barriers 
and  to  engage  their  complete  efforts.  H. 

S.  Elliott  (3)  and  Frank  Walser  (11) 
desire  that  the  group  interactions  result 
in  consensus;  that  the  results  should  be 
accepted  almost  unanimously. 

All  of  these  students  of  the  group 
process  assume  that  continuous  discus¬ 
sion  and  controversy  is  at  the  center  of 
any  growing  group  process.  All  of  them 
assume  that  there  is  adequate  communi¬ 
cation  whereby  evaluation  is  carried  for¬ 
ward  and  warm  interpersonal  relations 
and  collaboration  are  enhanced. 

Persons  disciplined  in  the  methods  of 
general  semantics  (5)  may  use  their 
skills  and  abilities  to  prevent  the  dis¬ 
orders  described  above  from  arising.  To 
a  lesser  extent,  they  may  serve  to  bring 
a  measure  of  therapy  and  development 
into  such  situations.  At  the  same  time 
methods  from  general  semantics  may 
contribute  directly  to  the  attainment  of 
the  desirable  results  described  above. 

Interacting  for  Adjustment 

Greater  wisdom  and  evaluational  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  a  group  comes  about  when 
(a)  the  perceptions,  knowledge,  and  in- 
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formation  of  all  the  group  are  brought 
out  for  each  of  the  others;  (h)  all  of  the 
abilities  to  perceive  relations,  explore 
significance,  and  interpret  data  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  pooled  infor¬ 
mation;  (c)  each  member  has  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  each  other  member  in  checking 
the  adequacy  of  his  information,  and 
the  validity  of  his  inferences  and  con¬ 
clusions.  When  the  group  can  function 
efficiently  in  these  respects  the  results 
may  be  great,  indeed. 

Whenever  sufficient  members  arei 
able  to  apply  general  semantics,  the  re¬ 
sult  is  that  far  superior  decisions  and 
evaluations  may  be  expected  than  those 
which  would  result  from  any  one  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  interactions  of  different 
members  become  such  as  to  multiply 
the  wisdom  and  appropriateness  of  con¬ 
clusions.  Throughout  the  process  of  dis¬ 
cussion  and  controversy,  agreements 
may  come  much  more  rapidly  and  from 
a  solid  basis  of  accepted  facts.  At  the 
same  time,  members  learn  to  supply  the 
gaps  of  information  in  each  other,  to 
help  each  other  avoid  misevaluations, 
misinterpretation,  and  misunderstand¬ 
ing.  Social  sensitivity  and  toleration  also 
may  be  heightened. 

Orientation  to  Change 

These  results  appear  as  members  be¬ 
come  (a)  oriented  to  the  world  of  proc¬ 
esses,  relations,  and  dynamic  structures 
of  reality  instead  of  the  static  outlooks 
engendered  by  an  orientation  to  defini¬ 
tion  and  verbalism;  (h)  conscious  that 
all  acquaintance,  knowledge,  and  in¬ 
formation  is  the  result  of  abstracting  a 
few  characteristics  from  the  events 
which  must  be  evaluated  and  communi¬ 
cated;  Cc)  able  to  check  and  validate 
the  wordmaps  used  by  members  of  the 


group  to  the  fact-territories  represented; 
(d)  able  to  bring  their  unconscious  as¬ 
sumptions,  premises,  and  beliefs  into 
the  light  of  conscious  examination  for 
validity  to  present  events;  (e)  able  to 
reject  absolutism  and  dogmatism;  (0 
able  to  obtain  agreement  on  words 
which  have  a  variety  of  meanings  in 
terms  of  extensional,  specific  circum¬ 
stances,  dates,  and  details;  (g)  able  to 
observe  the  adequacy  of  their  own  per¬ 
ceptions,  evaluations,  and  messages; 
(k)  able  to  observe  the  perceptions 
which  other  members  of  the  group  have 
of  each  other  and  of  themselves  (5). 

Members  who  have  an  orientation  to 
change,  and  who  expect  change,  are 
much  more  flexible,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  more  stable  in  their  groups.  These 
persons  are  more  curious  and  thorough 
in  their  search  for  facts.  They  are  able 
to  observe  seemingly  infinite  relations  of 
every  event  and  search  deeply  enough 
and  long  enough  into  phenomena  to  find 
the  structures  and  patterns  which  give 
the  situation  its  order  and  significance. 

Such  individuals  are  aware  that  they 
must  keep  their  assumptions,  premises, 
and  beliefs  changing,  if  they  are  to  keep 
them  up-to-date  with  the  changing 
events  about  which  they  communicate. 
These  persons  are  enemies  of  dogma 
and  absolutism  whenever  they  appear 
in  their  groups.  They  bring  the  fresh 
air  of  common  sense  and  clear-thinking 
into  confused  and  heated  controversy. 

Consciousness  of  Abstracting 

Members  who  are  properly  oriented 
also  are  conscious  of  abstracting.  They 
are  aware  that  information  gained  con¬ 
cerning  any  event  is  always  partial  and 
never  complete.  They  know  that  the 
characteristics  responded  to  in  any  sit- 
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uation  are  limited  and  definitely  selected 
according  to  the  limitations  of  the  ob¬ 
server’s  perceptive  abilities,  his  position 
in  time  and  space,  and  his  personal  bi¬ 
ases.  These  persons  are  especially  valu¬ 
able  in  groups  since  they  know  how  to 
ask  the  right  questions  which  will  start 
a  search  for  the  necessary  facts,  which, 
in  turn,  will  afford  a  basis  for  decisions. 
They  demand  down-to-earth  iUustra- 
tions,  instances,  and  first-order  data 
which  they  must  have  before  they  make 
important  decisions. 

In  bringing  the  scientific  attitude  to 
bear  upon  the  use  of  words,  they  may 
contribute  much  to  the  effectiveness  of 
a  group.  They  know  that  the  silent  psy¬ 
chological  (semantic)  reactions  which 
go  along  with  the  statement  must  mirror 
the  structure  of  the  facts  which  the 
words  represent.  They  know  that  word- 
maps  are  good  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  correspond  to  their  fact-territories. 
They  are  aware  that  words  can  no  more 
say  all  about  anything  than  can  a  map 
represent  all  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
territory  which  it  purports  to  represent. 
They  demand  clarity  and  exactitude  in 
statements.  At  the  same  time,  they  are 
disdainful  of  oversimplified  statements 
no  matter  how  fluent  and  elegant  the 
vocabulary  may  be. 

Persons  disciplined  in  general  seman¬ 
tics  are  aware  that  unconscious  and  si¬ 
lent  cultural  assumptions  and  premises 
may  often  block,  distort,  and  confuse 
communications.  They  are  aware  that 
most  persons  carry  out-of-date  private 
pictures  of  situations  which  must  be  up¬ 
dated  before  appropriate  behavior  and 
adjustments  can  be  evolved.  Persons 
aware  of  those  unconscious  barriers  to 
collaboration  will  direct  their  commu¬ 
nication  to  help  the  persons  concerned 
to  bring  their  outdated  assiunptions  into 
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the  light  of  consciousness  so  the  neces¬ 
sary  revisions  can  be  made. 

Barriers  to  Change 

Absolutism,  "allness,”  and  dogmatism 
are  the  most  potent  blockers  of  thought 
and  evaluation.  In  a  universe  of  process¬ 
es  and  dynamic  structures,  these  atti¬ 
tudes  produce  a  note  of  finality  and 
completeness  —  which  is  false-to-fact. 
Absolutism  is  the  basis  for  strain,  ten¬ 
sion,  and  conflict.  It  is  the  basis  for 
rigidity  and  intolerance. 

For  the  person  who  is  conscious  that 
all  information  is  the  result  of  abstract¬ 
ing  and,  hence,  incomplete,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  “allness”  statements  (e.g., 
"this  is  white  or  black,”  or  “this  is  all 
good,”  or  "all  bad”)  presents  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  sport.  He  is  not  impressed  by 
dogma  regardless  of  the  banners  and  in¬ 
signia  under  which  it  is  introduced.  He 
is  quick  to  expose  the  oversimplification 
and  the  errors  of  fact  which  such  mes¬ 
sages  convey.  “Allness”  assumptions, 
such  as  "this  is  the  way  it  is,”  "that  is 
all  there  is  to  it,”  "there  is  nothing  more 
to  be  said,”  etc.,  stymie  the  evaluation 
going  on  in  a  group  and  provide  a  basis 
for  quarreling  and  conflict. 

Agreement  is  promoted  as  persons  in 
a  controversy  register  the  same  reactions 
to  words  used.  The  receiver  obtains  a 
picture  similar  or  nearly  similar  to  that 
in  the  head  of  the  sender  of  the  mes¬ 
sage.  But  these  “meanings”  frequently 
cannot  be  the  same  since  such  a  large 
proportion  of  words  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  have  multiple  meanings  and  take 
their  meanings  from  their  context. 
Many  words  function  as  variables,  and 
their  degree  of  abstractness  and,  hence, 
exactness  is  not  indicated.  Members 
trained  in  general  semantics  are  able  to 
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overcome  confusions,  impasses,  ambi¬ 
guities,  and  tensions  which  arise  from 
these  defects  in  our  media  of  communi¬ 
cation.  They  are  able  to  ask  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  will  give  a  statement  spec¬ 
ificity,  which  will  indicate  the  more 
exact  reality  in  time  and  space,  in  sim¬ 
ilarities  and  differences,  in  the  more  or 
less,  of  the  events  being  communicated. 

Self-evaluation 

In  looking  at  any  factual  situation 
the  member  who  is  trained  to  be  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  adequacy  of  his  communica¬ 
tion  behavior  is  able  to  see  himself  as 
a  part  of  the  situation  being  evaluated. 
He  also  is  able  to  see  himself  looking  at 
himself,  adjusting  to  his  particular  sit¬ 
uation.  In  being  able  to  observe  his  own 
observation,  to  perceive  the  sort  of  per¬ 
ception  he  himself  has,  to  evaluate  the 
appropriateness  of  his  own  evaluations 
and  communications,  he  becomes  able 
to  improve  his  adjustments  and  mes¬ 
sages.  No  animal  is  capable  of  such  self- 
evaluation,  insight,  and  self-guidance. 
This  level  of  behavior  is  invaluable  in 
the  group  process  and  gives  a  basis  for 
the  flexibility  and  tolerance  which  must 
evolve  for  a  developing,  growing  group. 

As  social  sensitivity  increases,  the 
members  becmne  aware  of  the  percep¬ 
tions  that  each  has  of  the  others,  in¬ 
cluding  his  perceptions  of  his  own  be¬ 
havior  and  its  adequacy.  They  also  be¬ 
come  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  each 
member  bas  advanced  to  the  level  where 
he  is  able  to  revise  his  perceptions  in 
line  with  the  fact.  Behavior  at  this  level 
makes  possible  the  development  of 
warmth  and  understanding  on  a  basis 
of  trust.  Members  become  able  to  help 
each  other  gain  better  understanding  of 
themselves. 


Realizing  Group  Potentials 

As  members  become  able  to  apply 
the  whole  extensionalizing  methodology 
of  general  semantics,  there  becomes  a 
unified  co-operative  quest  to  ascertain 
the  first-order  information  which  is 
necessary  to  predict  the  probabilities  and 
the  immediate  and  long-range  impor¬ 
tance  of  outcomes.  While  there  is  a 
marked  tendency  toward  pragmatic 
realism  in  the  adjustments  to  be  made, 
there  is  also  a  new  effort  to  see  the 
situation  in  all  of  its  more  impwtant 
relationships  as  regards  the  welfare  of 
the  person,  the  group,  and  other  per¬ 
sons.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  for  teams  to  form  and  expand  in 
a  co-operative  search  for  "the  truth"  and 
the  appropriate  action  to  fit  these  facts. 

Through  the  group  process,  general 
semantics  makes  it  possible  for  mem¬ 
bers  much  more  efficiently  to  help  each 
other  obtain  similar  silent  pictures  of 
reality  which  are  valid  and  adequate. 
In  this  manner  the  group  keeps  in¬ 
formed  and,  thereby,  continues  to  devel¬ 
op  flexibility  and  stability  for  survival 
in  a  rapidly  changing  world. 

During  the  late  war,  there  were  re¬ 
ports  of  the  amazing  effectiveness  of 
various  teams,  groups,  and  units  on  the 
industrial  and  military  fronts.  The  ex¬ 
ploits  at  Iwo  )ima,  at  the  Normandy 
landing,  in  countless  air  battles,  and  in 
crucial  manufacturing  plants  were 
sometimes  beyond  all  expectations.  Of¬ 
ten  these  accomplishments  occurred  in 
the  face  of  hopeless  odds.  It  was  amply 
demonstrated  that  the  capacity  of  groups 
is  something  far  more  than  a  mere  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  supposed  abilities  and  re¬ 
sources  of  the  individuals  comprising 
the  group.  As  clear-cut  and  important 
goals  are  achieved,  the  released  produc- 
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tivity  increases  more  in  a  geometrical 
ratio. 

In  every  instance  of  this  unexpected 
and  prodigious  productivity  there  was 
complete  agreement  as  to  importance 
(often  the  grim  importance)  of  the 
goals  of  the  group.  There  was  also  com¬ 
plete  agreement  as  to  the  definite  and 
great  importance  of  each  member  of 
the  team  or  the  group.  These  evalua¬ 
tions  and  these  agreements  had  been 
transmitted  and  reinforced  by  a  vast  and 
varied  communication  impact.  There 
were  no  blockages,  no  confusions;  and 
the  majority  of  reports  indicated  no 
one-way  communicators  in  these  situa¬ 
tions.  These  heroes  were  involved  from 
the  beginning  in  two-way  intercommu¬ 


nication.  All  parties  ‘'understood”  each 
other  and  ‘luiew  what  to  expect”  and 
“what  they  were  going  into."  They  had 
“faced  the  facts”  and  they  had  inter¬ 
preted  them  appropriately. 

The  attempt  in  this  paper  has  been 
merely  to  present  a  preliminary  break¬ 
down  of  the  applications  which  might 
be  made  through  general  semantics 
methods  to  improve  group  functioning. 
It  is  hoped  that  leaders  and  teachers 
will  be  enabled  to  carry  this  explanation 
to  deeper  levels  and  in  the  infinite  va¬ 
riety  of  behaviors  which  are  manifested 
as  groups  become  conscious  of  their  own 
latent  powers  and  their  potentialities  in 
contributing  to  the  larger  and  rather  ill 
group  which  we  call  humanity. 
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Tbs  Audio  Cyclopedia.  By  Howard  M. 
Tremaine.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Howard  W. 
Sams.  1959.  $19.95. 

A  monumental  reference  tool.  The  Atidio 
Cyclopedia  results  from  ten  years’  work  to 
bring  forth  a  complete  source  book  on  sound 
in  one  volume.  From  an  explanation  of  the 
basic  principles  of  sound,  the  author  branch¬ 
es  out  to  cover  acoustics,  microphones,  ampli¬ 
fiers,  and  loudspeakers;  disc,  magnetic,  and 


film  recordings;  transistors;  motion-picture 
equipment;  and  even  stereophonic  reproduc¬ 
tion — indeed,  the  full  range  of  audio  systems, 
equipment,  and  techniques.  Supervisors  of 
audio-visual  and  public-address  equipment, 
librarians,  and  teachers  of  physics,  speech, 
musk,  and  industrial  arts  will  find  in  its 
1,280  pages  (and  over  1,300  illustrations)  a 
ready  supply  of  information  for  reference  and 
enrkhment. — Jay  Beebe 


Moral  Implications 

in  Mother  Goose 


LOUISE  JEAN  WALKER 

Associate  Professor  of  English,  Western  Michigan  University 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


OTHER  Goose  has  had  many  uses 
in  both  the  home  and  the  school.  To 
list  but  a  few,  we  should  mention  enjoy¬ 
ment;  speech  exercises;  vocabulary  en¬ 
richment;  ear  training  in  rhythm  and 
sound  effects;  aids  in  learning  numbers, 
the  days  of  the  week  and  the  names  of 
the  months;  and  the  appreciation  of  fine 
imagery. 

One  other  important  phase,  which,  in 
my  judgment,  is  often  overlooked  or 
slighted,  is  the  possibility  of  using  these 
delightful  rhymes  for  teaching  ideals 
and  morals.  By  morals,  I  mean  accept¬ 
able  manners,  good  habits,  and  right 
standards  of  behavior.  Good  moral  val¬ 
ues  can  be  taught  both  directly  and  in¬ 
directly  from  the  rhymes.  Some  of  the 
rhymes  teach  children  proper  behavior, 
kindness,  modesty,  truthfulness,  and 
obedience;  others  make  virtues  seem 
worth  while  because  they  are  rewarded; 
whereas,  misdeeds  are  scorned  or  pun¬ 
ished. 

What  child  wouldn’t  be  helped  by 
the  knowledge  of: 

There’s  a  neat  little  clock. 

In  the  school  room  it  stands, 

And  it  points  to  the  time 
With  its  two  little  hands. 

And  may  we,  like  the  clock, 

Keep  face  clean  and  bright, 

Wiui  hands  ever  ready 
To  do  what  is  right? 

Getting  children  into  bed  at  an  early 
hour  is  often  a  difficult  task  for  mothers. 


The  unpleasantness  is  avoided  when 
the  children  hear: 

Wee  Willie  Winkle  runs  through  the  town, 
Upstairs  and  downstairs  in  his  ni^tgown, 
Rapping  at  the  window,  crying  through  the 
lock, 

“Are  the  children  in  their  beds,  for  now  it’s 
eight  o’clock?” 


and 


When  little  Fred  went  to  bed. 

He  always  said  his  prayers. 

He  kissed  mamma  and  then  papa 
And  straight  way  went  upstairs. 

'The  toddler  soon  recognizes  eight  o’clock 
as  bedtime. 

A  timely  admonition  for  waking  up 


Cocks  crow  in  the  mom 
To  tell  us  to  rise. 

And  he  who  lies  late 
Will  never  be  wise. 

The  following  will  serve  as  a  remind¬ 
er  to  a  child  that  he  should  reach  school 
on  time: 

A  diller,  a  dollar, 

A  ten  o’clock  scholar, 

What  makes  you  come  so  soon? 

You  used  to  come  at  ten  o’clock, 

And  now  you  come  at  noon. 

Many  children,  when  absorbed  with 
play  or  some  particular  interest  of  their 
own,  fail  to  respond  when  their  mothers 
call.  Others  are  impatient  when  their 
play  is  interrupted.  Often  the  following 
verse  is  a  pleasant  reminder  and  takes 
the  sharpness  from  the  command: 
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Come  when  you’re  called, 

Do  what  you’re  bid, 

Shut  the  door  after  you. 

Never  be  chid. 

The  tattletale  is  warned  in  ‘Tell-Tale 
Tit": 

TeU  tale  dt. 

Your  tonme  shall  be  slit, 

And  all  me  dogs  in  the  town 
Shall  have  a  little  bit. 

Mother  Goose  in  this  rhyme  shows 
her  strongest  disapproval  of  the  talebear¬ 
er.  The  promised  punishment  ought  to 
be  sufficient  to  deter  any  offender. 

For  the  child  who  readily  promises 
but  fails  to  carry  out  his  promises. 
Mother  Goose  has  the  following  warn¬ 
ing: 

A  man  of  words  and  not  of  deeds 
Is  Uke  a  garden  full  of  weeds. 

The  picture  and  the  lines 

Here’s  sulking  Sue; 

What  shall  we  do? 

Turn  her  face  to  the  wall 
Till  she  comes  to. 

have  helped  many  a  little  girl  to  realize 
that  sulking  is  a  very  unpleasant  and 
unlovable  practice.  The  following  lines 
may  be  more  familiar: 

There  was  a  little  girl  who  had  a  litUe  curl 
Right  in  the  middle  of  her  forehead; 

When  she  was  good,  she  was  very,  very  good. 
When  she  was  had,  she  was  horrid. 

A  careless  child  wiU  care  for  his  new 
clothes  after  he  has  heard: 

Little  Polly  Flinders 
Sat  among  the  cinders, 

Warming  her  pretty  little  toes; 

Her  mower  came  and  caught  her 
And  whipped  her  little  daughter 
For  spoiling  her  nice  new  clothes. 

That  stealing  doesn’t  pay  is  fittingly 
illustrated  in: 

Tom,  Tom,  the  piper’s  son. 

Stole  a  pig  and  away  he  runi 
The  ^  was  eat,  and  Tmn  was  beat. 

And  Tom  went  roaring  down  the  street. 


How  often  mothers  are  alarmed  and 
perplexed  when  children  handle  their 
pets  roughly  I  The  following  stanzas  will 
help  to  train  them  to  treat  pets  kindly: 

I  like  little  Pussy, 

Her  coat  is  so  warm. 

And  if  I  don’t  hurt  her. 

She’ll  do  me  no  harm; 
ril  not  pull  her  tail. 

Or  drive  her  away. 

But  Pussy  and  I 
Very  gently  will  play. 

or  ; 

What  a  naughty  boy  was  that 

To  try  to  drown  poor  pussy  cat. 

Which  never  did  him  any  harm. 

But  killed  the  mice  in  hit  father’s  barn. 

Every  child  loves  a  pony  or  a  hmrse. 
Here  is  the  story  of  one  child’s  sad  ex¬ 
perience. 

I  had  a  little  pony. 

Hit  name  was  Dapple  gray; 

I  lent  him  to  a  lady 
To  ride  a  mile  away. 

She  whipped  him,  ^  lathed  him. 

She  rode  him  thrragh  the  mire; 

I  would  not  lend  my  pony  more. 

For  aU  the  lady’s  bin. 

Finally  Mother  Goose  tells  children 
that  they  make  their  own  good  times  by 
their  attitudes  towards  others: 

Girls  and  boys  come  out  to  play, 

'The  moon  doth  shine  as  brl^t  at  day. 

Leave  your  supper  and  leave  your  sleep. 

And  come  with  your  playfeUowt  into  the 
street 

Come  with  a  whoop,  come  with  a  call. 
Come  with  a  good  will  or  not  at  all. 

Needless  to  say,  all  poetry  for  chil¬ 
dren  should  have  socially  acceptable 
moral  implications  and  teach  nothing 
that  is  low,  cruel,  or  debasing.  It  should 
stir  noble  emotion.  That  Mother  Goose 
offers  unlimited  opportunities  for  cul¬ 
tivating  a  real  appreciation  of  what  is 
good,  noble,  and  inspiring  without  the 
"goody-good”  element  is  evident  to  all 
who  study  her.  From  her  lips,  children 
effectively  learn  emotional  restraint, 
truth,  and  beauty. 


The  Teacher  Throws 


Johnny  a  Curve! 


KENNETH  H.  HOOVER 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Arizona  State  College,  Tempe,  Arizona 


OHNNY  sat  hunched  in  his  seat,  wait¬ 
ing  for  his  paper  to  be  returned.  “Oh, 
here  it  conies  now.  Well,  I’ll  fool  them. 
I  won’t  even  look  at  it  today.  Gee,  how 
I’d  like  to  throw  it  into  Miss  Jones’  face. 
1  hate  her!  I  hate  the  entire  school,  even 
Mr.  Drake,  the  principal.  Mr.  Drake  is 
usually  all  right.  He  often  seems  to  see 
my  side  of  the  story,  but  doesn’t  he  al¬ 
ways  stand  by  the  teachers?  Sure  he 
does!  School  just  isn’t  for  my  kind.’’ 

The  case  of  Johnny  is  repeated  daily 
in  the  schools  throu^out  this  country. 
Of  course  the  Johnnies  have  somewhat 
varying  reactions.  Occasionally  one 
does  throw  his  paper  at  the  teacher; 
sometimes  one  sulks;  frequently  one 
daydreams,  i.e.,  returns  to  a  make- 
believe  world  all  his  own;  quite  com¬ 


monly  such  individuals  “take  it  out’’  on 
their  teachers  by  creating  disorders. 

Johnny’s  dilemma  is  a  real  one.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  how  much  he  may  try,  John¬ 
ny  is  doomed  to  disappointment  so  long 
as  his  papers  are  evaluated  on  the  basis 
of  comparisons  with  other  students.  He 
cannot  quit  school  because  of  the  com¬ 
pulsory  attendance  laws.  Consequently, 
he  is  forced  to  come  to  school  to  “flunk!” 
He  does  not  like  the  idea,  nor  does  the 
teacher  like  it.  The  teacher  would  prob¬ 
ably  defend  her  actions,  however,  on 
the  basis  of  the  curve  of  probability. 

In  the  early  decades  of  the  present 
century  it  was  discovered  that  indi¬ 
viduals  differed  and  that  the  differences 
among  members  of  any  unselected  group 
would  approach  a  bell-shaped  curve. 


Normal  Curve  of  Capacitt  for  Academic  Work. — In  a  normal  distribu- 
tioiL  approximately  68  per  cent  of  the  population  fall  within  one  standard  deviation 
(S.D.)  from  the  mean;  approximately  14  per  cent  fall  between  one  and  two  S.D. 
below  the  mean,  while  approximately  14  per  cent  fall  between  one  and  two  S.D. 
above  the  mean;  the  remaining  4  per  cent  fall  more  than  two  S.D.  from  the  mean. 
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This  curve  has  been  found  to  repre-  dividual  difiFerences  in  capacity  for 
sent  the  nature  of  physical,  mental,  so-  schoolwork,  the  teacher  often  turns  right 
cial,  and  emotional  differences.  In  fact,  around  and  contradicts  herself  by  as- 
it  has  been  found  to  apply  to  all  differ-  sinning  a  homogeneous  group  in  evalu- 
ences  among  members  of  any  unselected  ating  students. 

group  of  individuals.  Indeed,  it  came  as  Let  us  take  Johnny  as  an  example 
a  shock  to  many  people  to  realize  that  and  assume  that  he  falls  in  the  lower 
students  differed  so  widely  in  their  ahil-  2  per  cent  on  the  Curve  of  Academic 
ity  to  do  schoolwork.  It  must  be  remem-  Capacity.  If  he  works  to  capacity,  along 
bered  that,  since  the  days  of  Aristotle,  it  with  his  peers,  he  “earns'’  a  “flunk,”  on 
had  been  assumed  that  each  individual  the  basis  of  our  curve.  Likevdse,  the 
had  equal  potential  which  only  needed  boy  in  the  next  lower  14  per  cent  must 
to  be  developed.  work  to  capacity  in  order  to  earn  a  “D.” 

Until  comparatively  recent  times,  the  Another  student,  on  the  other  hand, 
curve  was  rigorously  applied  to  high-  may  get  a  “B”  with  very  little  effort, 
school  students  as  a  means  of  eliminat-  Our  Johnny  actually  is  penalized  for 
ing  the  less  capable  from  school.  In  having  a  weak  mind.  Oh,  he  is  usually 
1900,  for  example,  approximately  11  promoted,  while,  at  the  same  time  he 
per  cent  of  the  youngsters  of  high-school  receives  the  brand  of  a  failure.  Like- 
age  were  in  school.  Even  in  the  thirties  wise,  the  teacher  is  frustrated  because 
only  about  one  out  of  every  two  individ-  she  finds  herself  promoting  a  student 
uals  of  high-school  age  completed  twelve  who,  by  her  standards,  should  really  be 
years  of  school.  At  that  time  the  curve  retained.  Nor  should  the  blame  be 
could  be  applied  to  a  group  of  students  placed  solely  on  the  teacher.  In  many 
for  evaluative  purposes  with  some  justi-  (perhaps  most)  college  measurement 
ficadon.  Those  who  could  not  or,  for  and  evaluation  courses,  the  students, 
some  other  reason,  did  not  successfully  consisting  of  both  future  and  experi- 
compete  were  eventually  dropped  from  enced  teachers,  are  directed  to  use  this 
school.  curve  as  a  basis  for  issuing  class  marks. 

Within  recent  years,  however,  the  Not  only  are  the  “slow  Johnnies”  pe- 
philosophy  of  the  secondary  schools  in  nalized  for  possessing  limited  capacities 
America  has  changed.  Today,  we  be-  for  schoolwork,  but  the  “fast  Susies”  are 
lieve  that  every  child  has  a  right  to  penalized  also.  The  latter  soon  discover 
a  high-school  education  commensurate  that  their  “A’s”  will  be  forthcoming  with 
with  his  capacities.  Nonetheless,  many  a  minimum  of  effort.  The  one  group 
of  our  teachers  have  continued  to  apply  tends  to  give  up,  while  the  other  group 
the  probability  curve  to  this  more  and  becomes  bored.  The  creative  potential 
more  heterogeneous  group  of  youngsters,  and  study  habits  of  the  academically 
(Today  about  three  out  of  every  four  talented  are  only  partially  developed, 
students  of  high-school  age  remain  for  The  writer,  while  teaching  in  high 
graduation,  and  the  percentage  is  stead-  school,  developed  a  method  of  instruc- 
ily  increasing.)  Using  the  curve,  on  the  tion  and  evaluation  which  seemed  to  rec¬ 
one  hand,  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  in-  tify  this  contradiction  to  some  extent.* 

1.  Kenneth  H.  Hoover.  "An  Experiment  on  Grouping  within  the  Classroom,”  Catifor- 
nia  Journal  of  Secondary  Education,  Vol.  30,  No.  6  (Octoba,  1955),  pp.  326-331. 
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Competition  was  retained — but  among 
students  of  approximately  equal  capac- 
ides.  The  results  were  most  gratifying 
to  instructor,  pupils,  and  parents.  Not 
an  unusual  parental  reaction  to  "slow 
Johnny”  was  expressed  as  follows: 

“My  Johnny  has  had  trouble  with 
schoolwork  from  his  first  year  in 
school.  He  isn’t  a  smart  boy;  he  is  a 
good  boy,  however.  Last  week  he 
proudly  showed  me  a  "B”  paper.  Can 
you  imagine  what  it  means  to  a  moth¬ 
er  when  her  sixteen-year-old  boy  is 
so  pleased  with  his  school  achieve¬ 
ment,  for  a  change?  He  cannot  com¬ 
pete  with  the  smart  students  in  class, 
why  should  he,  anyhow?  Should  he 
be  penalized — ^branded  a  failure — 
for  neing  slow?” 

Neither  the  mother  nor  Johnny  was 
misled,  for  they  usually  knew  his  limi¬ 
tations  better  than  anybody  else.  Assum¬ 
ing  competition  is  desirable  (which 
might  be  seriously  questioned,  in  scnne 
instances),  under  my  method  of  in¬ 
struction  and  evaluation,  Johnny  had 
somewhat  of  a  "fair  break.” 

Misconceptions 

The  tragic  error  which  is  apparently 
committed  by  using  the  curve  as  a  basis 
for  issuing  class  marks  may  be  a  result 
of  the  following  misconceptions: 

1.  A  static  notion  of  reality.  The 
clientele  of  our  public  high  schools  is 
becoming  extremely  heterogeneous.  For 
example,  in  a  typical  high-school  class, 
tlie  range  of  I.Q.  scores  may  be  85 
points — from  65  to  150.  Many  teachers 
and  college  professors  seem  to  act  as 
though  the  students  possess  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  capacities,  as  was  more 
nearly  the  case  a  few  decades  ago. 

2.  Blind  obedience  to  tradition  or 
authority.  Simply  because  it  is  custom¬ 


ary  to  use  the  normal  curve  of  probabil¬ 
ity  in  determining  marks  is  certainly  no 
reason  why  the  practice  should  not  be 
evaluated  critically  in  light  of  today’s 
conditions.  College  professors  tend  to 
teach  that  it  is  right  or  proper  to  use 
the  system  simply  because  other  leading 
"authorities”  (those  who  write  their  text¬ 
books)  recommend  it.  And,  of  course, 
these  books  may  have  been  based  upon 
earlier  books  and  upon  research  of  an 
earlier  day,  which  has  long  since  become 
outdated.  Moreover,  the  teachers  who 
must  deal  with  the  reality  of  today  may 
never  question  the  college  professor. 

3.  Unconscious  projection.  One  can 
speak  of  the  normal  curve  of  probability 
so  long  as  he  is  aware  of  the  basic  as¬ 
sumptions  involved.  There  are  many 
uses  of  the  curve  when  comparing 
groups  of  people.  It  is  even  useful  to 
illustrate  the  extent  of  variability  with¬ 
in  a  single  group.  But  to  apply  it  indis¬ 
criminately,  without  checking  basic  as¬ 
sumptions  involved,  is  sheer  nonsense. 
The  primary  function  of  the  school  is  to 
assist  students  in  adjusting  to  a  highly 
dynamic  society,  not  to  penalize  some 
of  them  for  being  bom  with  "weak” 
minds. 

4.  Identification.  To  identify  marks 
made  in  one  class  with  marks  made  in 
another  class  is,  once  again,  to  assume 
a  homogeneous  school  population.  If 
each  class  is  characterized  by  hetero¬ 
geneity,  and  if  different  classes  possess 
undetermined  heterogeneity  between 
each  other,  it  follows  that  marks,  to 
hold  any  real  meaning,  must  be  applied 
to  the  progress  of  each  individual,  re¬ 
gardless  of  what  happens  to  be  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  his  peers. 

5.  High-order  abstracting.  What 
does  Bill’s  “B”  mean?  If  he  happens  to 
be  in  a  class  with  many  unusually  ca- 
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pable  individuals,  it  will  mean  one 
thing;  if  there  are  relatively  few  really 
capable  students,  it  may  mean  quite  an¬ 
other  thing.  To  say  that  Bill  earned  a 
“B,"  on  the  basis  of  comparison  with  the 
other  students  in  his  class,  is  meaning¬ 
less  unless  we  know  who  these  other 
students  were  and  how  much  effort  each 
exerted.  This  seems  to  be  an  impossibil¬ 
ity!  And,  of  course,  if  Bill  is  unusually 
capable,  “B”  actually  may  be  a  poor 


mark;  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  un¬ 
usually  slow,  “B”  may  be  a  good  mark. 

It  does  seem  evident  that  it  is  past 
time  to  take  a  closer  look  at  our  under¬ 
lying  premises  in  using  the  normal 
curve  of  probability  as  a  basis  for  deter¬ 
mining  school  marks.  It  has  been  said 
that  juvenile  delinquents  are  not  bom; 
they  are  made.  Could  it  be  that  our  high- 
school  teachers  are  contributing  to  the 
development  of  delinquents? 


Know  you  what  it  is  to  be  a  child?  It  is  to  be  something  very 
different  from  the  man  of  to-day.  It  is  to  have  a  spirit  yet  streaming 
from  the  waters  of  baptism;  it  is  to  believe  in  love,  to  believe  in  love¬ 
liness,  to  believe  in  belief;  it  is  to  be  so  little  that  the  elves  can  reach 
to  whisper  in  your  ear;  it  is  to  turn  the  pumpkins  into  coaches,  and  mice 
into  horses,  lowness  into  loftiness,  and  nothing  into  everything,  for  each 
child  has  its  fairy  godmother  in  its  soul. 

— Francis  Thmnpson 
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Could  Aristode’s  Vision 

Navigate  Space? 

WILMA  R.  BABER  and  W.  FORREST  BABER 
Optometrists,  Vernon,  Texas 

"All  men  by  nature  desire  to  know.  An  indication  of  this  is  the  delight  we 
take  in  our  senses;  for  even  apart  from  their  usefulness  they  are  loved 
for  themselves;  and  above  all  others  the  sense  of  si^t.  For  not  only  with 
a  view  to  action,  but  when  we  are  not  going  to  do  anvthing  we  prefer 
seeing  to  everything  else.  The  reason  is  that  tUs,  most  of  all  senses,  makes 
us  know  and  brings  to  light  many  differences  between  things.” 


In  the  twenty-three  centuries  since 
Aristotle  penned  these  words,  all  that 
man  has  learned  about  vision  has  con¬ 
firmed  and  extended  Aristotle's  concept 
of  the  importance  of  vision.  In  today’s 
culture  the  role  of  vision  is  superlatively 
important.  Today’s  most  important  bat¬ 
tles  are  fought  in  the  minds  of  men; 
today’s  brightest  victories  are  won  there. 
No  more  direct  corridor  to  the  mind  ex¬ 
ists  than  through  the  human  eye.  The 
degree  of  skill  and  efficiency  any  indi¬ 
vidual  attains  in  the  use  of  his  eyes  de¬ 
termines  in  large  measure  how  fully  he 
is  able  to  develop  and  utilize  his  intel¬ 
lectual  potentials. 

Demands  Have  Changed 

The  demands  placed  on  vision  today 
differ  vastly  from  the  visual  demands  of 
Aristotle’s  culture,  yet  the  equipment 
with  which  those  demands  must  he  met 
has  remained  the  same.  From  anthropol¬ 
ogy  we  learn  that  man’s  physical  struc¬ 
ture  has  been  substantially  the  same  for 
some  two  hundred  thousand  years.  Un¬ 
til  the  present  century,  man’s  dominant 
environment  was  that  of  earth-bound, 
largely  agrarian  pursuits.  Today,  he  is 


on  the  threshold  of  the  navigation  of 
space.  The  visual  demand  has  shifted 
from  out-of-doors,  distance  seeing  to  the 
problem-solving  near-centered  tasks  on 
the  printed  page.  The  visual  abilities 
required  to  meet  today’s  demands  go  far 
beyond  what  were  needed  to  achieve  in 
any  previous  culture. 

The  young  child  entering  the  unfa¬ 
miliar  and  phylogenetically  artificial 
environment  of  the  classroom  is  faced 
with  the  new  and  strange  problem  of 
gaining  information  from  printed  sym¬ 
bols.  This  visual  task  involves  maintain¬ 
ing  clear  ideas  as  well  as  keeping  the 
two  eyes  converged  to  a  distance  of  ten 
to  fourteen  inches  from  his  face  for  pro¬ 
longed  periods  of  time.  He  must  be  able 
to  shift  both  focus  and  convergence 
easily,  quickly,  and  accurately  to  various 
places  in  the  classroom  at  any  given  mo¬ 
ment  and  back  again  to  the  near  dis¬ 
tance.  He  must  be  able  to  do  these  and 
many  other  intricate  assignments  fault¬ 
lessly,  repeatedly,  and  without  conscious 
effort;  otherwise  his  ability  to  under¬ 
stand  what  he  sees  is  impaired.  He 
must  be  able  to  make  any  necessary  visu¬ 
al  adjustment  within  a  fractional  part 
of  a  second. 
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Some  children — many  more  than  is 
generaUy  supposed — simply  cannot  per¬ 
form  visually  with  a  sufficient  degree  of 
virtuosity.  Many  times  there  are  the 
"backward”  students.  Some  may  rebel 
after  repeated  frustration  and  refuse  to 
attempt  to  cope  with  the  printed  page; 
others  may  continue  to  try  because  of  so¬ 
cial  or  other  compulsions  or  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  obtain  group  approval.  Even 
some  of  the  achieving  pupils  progress 
far  below  their  potentials  due  to  some 
functional  visual  disability.  A  child  with 
a  visual  disability  has  a  visual  problem 
and  operates  under  stress  on  the  school 
task;  continued  stress  on  the  developing 
visual  mechanism  of  a  child,  in  time, 
will  create  what  are  commonly  termed 
eye  defects. 

A  Typical  Case 

David  had  a  visual  problem.  He  had 
failed  twice;  his  fifth-grade  teacher  was 
concerned  about  his  lack  of  interest.  He 
was  healthy  and  active — too  active  at 
times,  in  fact.  Noise  and  confusion 
seemed  to  radiate  from  his  area  of  the 
classroom. 

David’s  parents  had  co-operated  with 
the  teachers.  They  had  tried  everything 
from  praise  and  encouragement  to  pun¬ 
ishment.  David  would  not  study.  Each 
year  he  received  a  "clean  bill  of  health” 
from  the  family  physician;  he  passed  all 
dental,  hearing,  and  eye  tests  which 
were  given  at  school.  It  seemed  that 
David  was  mentally  unable  to  do  public 
school  work. 

Quite  by  chance,  David  was  taken  to 
an  optometrist  along  with  his  sister  who 
had  failed  the  school  eye  test.  During 
this  investigation,  it  was  established 
again  that  David  had  better  than 
“20/20  vision”  at  far-  and  at  near-see¬ 


ing  distances,  in  either  eye.  Here,  for 
the  first  time,  it  was  noted  that  David’s 
eyes  did  not  work  together  at  distances 
nearer  than  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches. 
Unless  he  closed  one  eye  (which  he  sel¬ 
dom  did  since  he  had  been  told  not  to 
"make  faces”),  he  saw  two  pencils,  or 
two  books,  or  two  of  anything — ^where 
he  should  have  seen  one!  That  visual 
and  mental  confusion  would  result  was 
obvious.  He  had  not  talked  about  this 
“seeing  two”  because,  to  him,  it  was  a 
natural  phenomenon.  He  assumed  every¬ 
one  had  the  same  experience  and  that 
only  he  was  “too  dumb  to  learn.” 

What  was  wrong  with  David’s  eyes? 
Absolutely  nothing.  He  had  perfectly 
healthy  eyes  and  20 /20  vision.  His  eyes 
were  perfectly  adapted  for  distance  see¬ 
ing  and,  in  an  earlier  culture,  he  could 
have  made  a  superior  shepherd,  or  cow¬ 
hand,  or  buffalo  hunter.  But,  as  a  grow¬ 
ing  child  in  the  environment  of  the 
classroom,  where  precise  and  accurate 
near-vision  are  required  and  must  be 
maintained  if  learning  is  to  result,  Da¬ 
vid  was  a  complete  failure.  As  soon  as  he 
received  help  in  solving  his  visual  prob¬ 
lem,  he  ceased  being  a  behavior  prob¬ 
lem.  With  remedial  help  from  his  teach¬ 
er,  he  was  soon  doing  fifth-grade  work. 

Children  with  visual  problems  who, 
unlike  David,  persist  in  their  efforts  to 
achieve  on  the  near<entered  task  make 
visual  concessions  which  create  new 
visual  disabilities  or  embed  still  further 
the  original  problem.  As  a  consequence, 
today’s  demands  on  immature  visual 
systems  have  made  and  continue  to 
make  visual  cripples  of  many  of  our  su¬ 
perior  students.  For  the  most  part,  the 
nonreaders  and  the  poor  students  cling 
to  the  visual  heritage  of  their  forefathers 
and  refuse  to  make  the  visual  conces¬ 
sions  that  would  be  necessary  to  achieve 
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on  the  job  of  learning  to  read  and  read- 
ing  to  learn. 

Methods  for  Helping 

Methods  necessary  to  provide  opti' 
mum  performance  vary,  depending  on 
the  level  of  visual  development  of  the 
individual  child.  Usually  involved  are 
lenses,  or  visual  training,  or  both.  Re¬ 
cent  changes  in  the  method  of  applica¬ 
tion  of  lenses  and  visual  training  may  be 
puzzling  to  some.  Vision  specialists  fre¬ 
quently  find  it  necessary  for  children  to 
have  help  in  sustaining  clear  focus  at 
reading  distances  when  little  or  no  fo¬ 
cusing  assistance  is  needed  for  seeing 
remote  objects. 

The  most  suitable  lenses  for  many 
such  children  take  the  form  of  duo- 
focal  lenses  which  resemble  the  bifocal 
lenses  that  have  been  worn  by  aging 
adults  for  decades.  Teachers  and  parents 
should  never  be  apprehensive  when 
such  lenses  are  prescribed,  for  they  have 
the  e£Fect  of  shielding  the  child  from 
many  of  the  stresses  that  otherwise 
would  develop  from  concentrated  near¬ 
work. 

Likewise,  when  trouble  is  discovered 
in  the  child’s  ability  to  co-ordinate  the 
movements  of  the  two  eyes,  visual-train¬ 
ing  procedures  are  prescribed  which 
may,  in  some  cases,  involve  more  than 
eye  exercises.  Should  the  lack  of  good 
visual  co-ordination  be  found  to  be  only 
one  aspect  of  retarded  development  of 
body  co-ordination,  the  general  level  of 
performance  involving  body  co-ordina¬ 
tion  must  be  raised.  The  usual  purpose 
of  visual-training  procedures  is  to  help 
the  child  Cor  adult)  attain  a  degree  of 


proficiency  in  the  performance  of  es¬ 
sential  visual  abilities  that  will  permit 
the  prolonged  use  of  vision  without  im¬ 
pairing  the  ability  to  get  meaning  and 
understanding  from  what  he  sees. 

More  Than  20/20  Involved 

Proper  visual  care  involves  much 
more  than  establishing  that  a  child’s  eyes 
are  healthy  and  that  he  has  20^20 
vision.  Vision  is  the  dominant  process 
in  the  biological  and  psychological  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  child.  Therefore,  vis¬ 
ual  care  involves  child  care.  'The  child 
with  a  visual  disadvantage  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  restricted  in  aU  areas  of  per¬ 
formance.  'This  explains  why  children 
who  have  had  their  visual  problems 
eliminated  show  not  only  visual  com¬ 
fort,  but  also  significant  gains  in  their 
scholastic  and  inteUectual  performance 
and  frequently  surprising  improvements 
in  emotional  stability,  attitudes,  and 
personalities. 

Research  conducted  by  the  Optome- 
tric  Extension  Program  demonstrates 
that  “Much  of  what  we  learn  comes  to 
us  through  vision  which  starts  in  the 
eyes,  but  only  through  proper  direction 
by  the  brain  do  we  see." 

The  visual  problem  is  deserving  of 
the  most  dedicated  attention  of  all  those 
who  share  the  responsibilty  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  child.  Anything  less  will  have 
the  effect  of  denying  to  the  child  his 
best  chance  for  a  happy,  productive, 
and  rewarding  future.  In  this  age  of 
rockets,  computers,  and  guided  missiles, 
the  criteria  for  good  vision  that  were 
sufficient  in  Aristotle’s  day  are  totally 
inadequate. 


Keeping  Informed 

in  a  Growing  World 

JAMES  W.  RUSSELL 
Counseling  Center,  Northwestern  University 
Chicago,  Illinois 


ITH  an  anticipated  doubling  of  the 
world’s  population  within  forty  years 
and  the  modemizaticm  of  fcarmerly  un¬ 
derdeveloped  countries,  an  astronomical 
increase  in  world  literature  seems  in¬ 
evitable.  This  literature  will  contain 
materials  too  valuable  to  be  overlooked 
by  any  one  nation.  The  results  of  fall¬ 
ing  behind  will  be  so  serious  that  now 
is  the  time  to  begin  to  prepare  ourselves 
for  that  day— especiaUy  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  schools  where  tomor¬ 
row’s  leaders  are  being  educated. 

Expansion  of  Knowledge 

In  higher  education,  the  departmen¬ 
talization  of  knowledge  is  reflected  in  a 
vast  array  of  courses  and  departments. 
This  trend  has  gone  almost  too  far  now. 
The  needs  for  integration  and  overlap¬ 
ping  of  fields  dictate  a  move  in  the  other 
direction.  It  has  been  the  continual  di¬ 
vision  and  subdivision  of  knowledge  that 
thus  far  has  enabled  us  to  cope  with  the 
increase  in  knowledge  of  mankind  so 
conspicuous  in  recent  decades. 

Instead  of  breaking  knowledge  into 
smaller  and  more  digestible  capsules, 
the  trend  is  toward  a  more  balanced 
diet.  The  engineer  who  would  be  crea¬ 
tive  will  need  to  know  more,  not  less, 
about  things  beyond  his  specialty.  The 
development  of  automation  calls  for  a 
greater,  not  lesser,  scope  of  knowledge 


for  the  people  who  design  the  automatic  ‘ 
production  equipment. 

Mankind’s  accumulation  of  knovd- 
edge  proceeds  at  a  faster  pace  and  broad* 
ens  its  base,  thus  calling  for  a  new  look 
at  the  way  in  which  human  knowledge 
is  presented  or  made  available  to  those 
who  would  keep  up  with  their  profes¬ 
sional  contemporaries  around  the  world. 

The  literature  of  the  world,  a  number 
of  decades  from  now,  will  presumaUy 
come  in  a  wide  variety  of  languages. 
The  doctoral-degree  requirement  of  two 
languages  reflects  the  importance  at¬ 
tributed  to  keeping  up  with  what  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  Germany  and  France.  But 
these  countries  will  be,  perhaps,  ,rela- 
tively  unimportant  in  many  fields  cmn- 
pared  to  China,  Russia,  Japan,  or  the 
Arab  world. 

Obviously,  it  would  be  inefficient  to 
spend  too  much  time  just  on  language 
unless  one  intended  to  make  translation 
his  life’s  work.  So  teaching  all  profes¬ 
sional  workers  all  important  languages 
probably  will  not  be  possible. 

Translation  of  everything  produced 
in  foreign  languages  into  ours  will  be 
equally  impractical  in  view  of  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  task.  In  view  of  the  vast 
amount  of  literature  produced  in  the 
United  States  alone  today,  what  will  be 
the  production  of  billions  of  people  in 
other  lands  with  the  technology  of  dec¬ 
ades  hence? 
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Summarizet  and  Integrator 

The  answer  to  the  prohlem  could  lie 
in  the  development  of  a  professional 
translator-interpreter  group  that  would 
devote  its  time  to  studying  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  other  lands,  analyzing  them, 
and  summarizing  them  for  interested 
American  readers. 

Reading  and  summarizing  literature 
produced  in  another  tongue  presents 
some  of  the  same  problems  which  ac¬ 
company  these  tasks  in  English.  Second¬ 
ary  sources  will  become  important.  The 
digest,  which  seems  in  some  ways  dan¬ 
gerous,  is  likely  to  become  increasingly 
important  in  modem  life. 

Summaries,  digests,  abstracts,  and  in¬ 
tegrations  will  be  the  reading  matter 
of  many  people  who  simply  could  not 
hope  to  read  the  important  selections  in 
the  pertinent  original  sources.  Today,  it 
is  said  that  many  physicians  depend  on 
this  sort  of  thing  to  keep  up  with  new 
developments.  Pharmaceutical  com¬ 
panies  are  said  to  play  a  major  role  in 
keeping  them  informed. 

Although  the  activities  of  the  medical 
people  in  the  use  of  secondary  sources 
are  a  good  example  of  what  can  be  done, 
many  other  professions,  of  course,  are 
developing  ways  of  doing  the  same  sort 
of  thing.  Many  publications  are  devoted 
to  reviews  of  research,  abstracts,  digests, 
and  to  integrating  what  has  been  done 
on  countless  topics. 

For  all  the  virtue  in  teaching  stu¬ 
dents  to  go  to  original  sources,  the  use 
of  secondary  sources  will  be  so  impor¬ 
tant  in  their  lives,  regardless  of  the 
occupations  they  follow,  it  would  seem 
logical,  if  not  inevitable,  that  the  use  of 
secondary  sources  will  become  a  major 
topic  in  education  in  the  future.  It 
should  be  so  right  now. 


The  Challenge  of  Automation 

NICHOLAS  ECONOPOULY 
Northport  High  School 
Northport, 


^OME  of  the  most  stimulating  discus* 
sion  about  the  present  and  future  role 
of  education  is  taking  place  outside  the 
schools  and  classrooms  of  America.  Hard 
thinking,  lively  talk,  and  provocative 
writing  about  educational  philosophy 
have  for  some  years  occupied  the  energy 
of  leaders  in  the  fields  of  engineering, 
science,  and  business  management.  Pro¬ 
fessional  journals  in  these  fields  have  re¬ 
flected  and  transmitted  the  excitement. 
Spirited  discussion  has  reflected  the 
sense  of  urgency  attached  to  many  of 
these  ideas. 

The  starting  point  for  much  of  this 
discussion  is  a  topic  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  familiar  to  all  of  us — automation. 
Where  it  leads,  however,  is  of  utmost 
concern  to  everyone  interested  in  better 
education. 

Automation  is  not  only  coming — ^in 
a  number  of  industries  it  is  already  here. 
Plants  once  employing  hundreds  of  peo¬ 
ple  now  use  machines  to  run  machines. 
The  work  force,  now  consisting  of  tech¬ 
nicians  whose  duty  it  is  to  insure  the 
smooth  operation  of  the  mechanical 
process,  has  been  cut  to  a  fraction.  Dis¬ 
cussion  about  whether  or  not  automation 
is  coming  is  in  large  measure  outdated 
among  technologists.  G)ncentration  is 
now  on  such  questions  as  “How  much?” 
and  “How  soon?"  The  sense  of  urgency 
of  much  of  the  discussion  is  at  least  par¬ 
tially  indicative  of  the  speed  with  which 
the  technological  transition  may  be  tak¬ 
ing  place. 


New  York 

Implications  for  Education 

The  implications  for  education  would 
appear  beyond  comprehension  at  this 
time — assuming,  of  course,  that  we  see 
the  function  of  education  as  growing 
out  of  the  needs  and  goals  of  the  society 
in  which  it  exists.  To  insist  that  auto¬ 
mation  will  have  little  effect  on  educa¬ 
tion  is  to  say  that  education  was  little 
affected  by  the  factory  system,  mass  pro¬ 
duction,  or  the  early  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nological  revolution. 

The  astounding  thing  about  the 
whole  situation  is  that  the  topic  has  to 
date  caused  only  a  ripple  in  educational 
circles.  Discussion  has  been  limited 
largely  to  the  colleges  and  universities 
and  to  a  handful  of  farsighted  and  cre¬ 
ative  educational  leaders.  The  educa¬ 
tional  journals  have  occasionally  pre¬ 
sented  brief  articles  about  some  of  the 
issues  raised  by  automation,  but  the  live¬ 
liness,  the  excitement,  the  awareness  of 
the  impending  impact  have  been  missing 
generally. 

It  is  interesting,  of  course,  to  specu¬ 
late  as  to  why  this  is  so.  Perhaps  edu¬ 
cation’s  tendency  in  the  past  to  operate 
on  the  fringe  of  society,  to  endeavor 
simply  to  catch  up  to  the  status  quo,  is 
partial  explanation. 

Occupational  Needs 

What  does  lie  ahead? 

First  of  all,  it  is  important  to  set 
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aside  the  old  ideas  about  machines  and 
electronic  brains.  The  science-fiction 
horror  of  a  world  run  by  thinking  ro¬ 
bots  is,  according  to  roost  scientists  and 
engineers,  as  unlikely  as  ever.  The  new 
machines  have  one  thing  in  common: 
they  are  incapable  of  any  creative 
thought  process.  They  are  simply  tools 
dependent  on  man’s  creative  use.  Like 
the  hammer,  saw,  and  shovel,  they  are 
dependent  on  man’s  unique  ability  to 
think,  analyze,  and  create. 

In  an  automated  society,  labor  wiU 
not  be  downgraded  to  the  routine,  tech¬ 
nologists  tell  us.  On  the  contrary,  the 
worker’s  function  will  have  more  to  do 
with  his  unique  creativity,  leaving  the 
dull  and  routine  to  the  untiring  labor  of 
the  machines.  There  will  be  an  abun¬ 
dant  need  for  highly  skilled  personnel: 
machine  designers,  installers,  repair¬ 
men,  feed-back  specialists,  mathema¬ 
ticians,  production-line  designers,  man¬ 
agement  experts,  and  engineers. 

The  implications  of  this  facet  of  au¬ 
tomation  alone  are  staggering.  Tinker- 
ers  and  gadgeteers,  particularly  those 
who  do  not  employ  more  complex  tech¬ 
nical  skills,  will  compete  for  a  limited 
number  of  jobs.  Narrow  specialists,  ex¬ 
pert  at  one  job  on  one  machine,  will 
have  only  a  limited  value.  To  train  a 
student  for  his  first  job — and  that  job 
existing  today  of  questionable  potential 
tomorrow — would  be  to  do  him  a  severe 
disservice.  Unskilled  jobs,  already  down 
50  per  cent  in  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
will  become  still  scarcer,  particularly  as 
the  process  toward  automation  gains 
momentum. 

Desperately  needed  will  be  human 
beings  trained  in  specifically  human 
skills.  Automation  will  require  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  think,  to  read  and  to  write  imag¬ 
inatively,  to  appreciate  functionally 


logical  method  and  mathematics,  and  to 
work  co-operatively  and  creatively  with 
fellow  workers. 

The  questions  come  in  an  avalanche. 
Are  our  schools  (vocational,  business, 
and  academic)  taking  cognizance  of 
these  future  needs?  What  should  be  our 
emphasis  in  technical  training:  specific 
work  skills  or  understanding  of  the  basic 
technical  concepts?  How  much  of  the 
humanities  should  be  taught,  and  how 
much  technical  training  should  be  pro¬ 
vided? 

Duplication  of  conditions  of  automa¬ 
tion  as  they  will  exist  in  industry  will 
be  impossible  for  our  schools.  Many  of 
the  machines  cost  millions  of  dollars. 
What  hope  is  offered,  then,  by  work- 
study  programs,  and,  perhaps,  by  an  up- 
to-date  revival  of  the  old  apprenticeship 
system?  What  portion  of  the  total  edu¬ 
cational  process  should  be  assumed  by 
company-sponsored  training  programs? 
How  can  we  obtain  closer  co-ordination 
between  these  private  training  schools 
and  public  education? 

There  is  the  prospect,  of  course,  that 
industry  may  not  automate  at  the  rate 
that  many  experts  expect.  It  is  quite 
likely  that,  in  this  event,  the  failure  to 
automate  some  industries  will  have  little 
appreciable  effect  on  the  need  for  skilled 
personnel.  Furthermore,  the  cost  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  the  likelihood  that  small 
plants  will  not  be  able  to  afford  automa¬ 
tion  will  not  mean  their  demise;  it  may 
very  well  offer  great  promise  for  them. 
An  automated  plant,  though  it  can  pro¬ 
duce  goods  on  a  mass  scale,  may  be  less 
flexible  in  turning  out  a  variety  of  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  trend  in  small  plants,  too,  will 
be  for  fewer  routine  jobs,  a  greater  de¬ 
mand  for  skilled  ability,  despite  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  somewhat  lower  scale  of  mech¬ 
anization. 


THE  CHALLENGE 

Retraining  Problem 

The  blessings  and  difficulties  of  au¬ 
tomation  are  mixed.  What  will  become 
of  that  large  body  of  workers  most  suited 
to  the  routine  and  (ordinarily)  monot¬ 
onous  tasks?  How  much  “up-grading” 
can  these  workers  take?  Will  there  be 
enough  nontechnical  positions  left  for 
them?  How  can  the  schools  best  help 
them — and  others — to  make  the  correct 
career  decisions,  considering  the  un¬ 
stable  situation  now  existing,  while  they 
are  attending  school? 

The  problem  may  be  even  more  per¬ 
plexing  for  those  already  in  industry 
who  must  be  retrained.  As  dramatized 
so  effectively  in  the  ballad  of  John 
Henry,  a  particular  job  can  become  a 
way  of  life  through  which  the  individual 
develops  a  sense  of  identification.  What 
happens  when  this  way  of  life  must  be 
abandoned  and  a  new  and  perhaps  dif¬ 
ferent  one  learned?  It  would  seem  that 
adult  education  has  a  major  task  facing 
it — as  do  the  various  agencies  concerned 
with  mental  health.  How  much  will  our 
schools  be  able  to  do  in  helping  man  de¬ 
velop  the  capacity  to  change?  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  new  to  public  education. 
What  is  new  is  the  speed  with  which 
the  process  is  taking  place  and  the  vast 
dimensions  that  the  change  effects. 

Increased  Leisure 

The  sobering  thing  about  this  discus¬ 
sion  is  that  we  have  touched  upon  only 
one  brief  segment  of  the  entire  prob¬ 
lem.  The  increase  in  automation,  ex¬ 
perts  agree,  will  also  result  in  a  vast 
increase  in  leisure  time.  The  four-day 
week  wiU  be  a  reality  by  the  next  dec¬ 
ade,  says  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  many  experts  agree. 
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Once  work  was  the  focal  point  of 
man’s  activity,  and  leisure,  limited  as  it 
was,  existed  to  renew  man’s  energy  in 
order  that  he  might  labor  more  effective¬ 
ly.  In  a  short  time,  however,  the  focal 
point  may  become  man’s  leisure  activity. 
We  are  becoming,  as  a  number  of  ar¬ 
ticles  in  the  technical  journals  have 
pointed  out,  a  nation  in  which  the 
leisure  class  will  be  the  dominant  one 
in  both  numbers  and  influence.  What 
shall  we  do  with  this  leisure?  Can  we 
develop  a  culture  which  does  not  de¬ 
pend  on  work  to  give  meaning  to  life, 
but  which  finds  meaning  in  creative  lei¬ 
sure-time  activities? 

Once  again,  the  potential  is  breath¬ 
taking,  for  it  is  in  leisure  devoted  to 
creative  search  and  contemplation  that 
man  has  come  forth  with  his  most  pro¬ 
found  ideas.  This  is  as  true  today  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  the  great  Athenian 
philosophers.  It  is  also  true,  as  numer¬ 
ous  studies  have  pointed  out,  that  with¬ 
out  something  to  challenge  his  mind 
and  body,  man  quickly  degenerates. 

What  must  be  done?  More  do-it- 
yourself  projects,  bigger  parks,  and  fan¬ 
cier  entertainment  will  not  be  enough. 
The  task  of  preparing  to  use  leisure  time 
effectively  involves  attitudes  and  phi¬ 
losophies.  It  is,  therefore,  the  schools 
which  must  be  in  the  forefront  in 
helping  to  develop  those  attitudes  and 
philosophies  which  will  guide  people  in 
their  use  of  leisure  time.  More  than 
ever  before,  there  must  be  a  concentra¬ 
tion  on  the  teaching  of  creative  thought, 
creative  ait,  and  creative  living.  Such  is 
not  a  new  aim  in  education,  but  it  is 
one  for  which  pressure  compounds  as 
machinery  becomes  more  complex.  The 
task  of  training  for  leisure  is  far  too 
large  to  be  left  to  the  recreation  people 
alone — it  must  occupy  the  attention  of 
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every  facet  of  the  curriculum,  including 
technical  areas  and  social  sciences. 

The  Challenge 

Autcmiation  has  focused  attention  on 
our  problems  and  our  opportunity.  The 
old  pattern  of  education,  already  on  its 
way  to  oblivion,  is  a  luxury  which 
neither  the  business  and  technical  com¬ 
munities,  the  public  schools,  nor  the 
community-at-large  can  afford.  The 
challenge  is  one  which  cannot  be  met 
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by  teachers  discussing  petty  little  topics 
which  so  often  occupy  many  of  their 
meetings  and  conventions.  Nor  can  it 
be  solved  by  the  technical  and  business 
groups  attempting  to  "go  it  alone." 
Somehow  the  various  component  ele¬ 
ments  must  be  brought  together  in  an 
effective  working  relationship. 

Needed  first  are  more  information 
and  better  communication.  The  starting 
point  would  seem  to  be  more  talk:  dis¬ 
cussion,  criticism,  and  evaluation.  Out 
of  this  process  there  should  gradually  de¬ 
velop  an  appreciation  for  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  problem,  and  from  this  there 
can  evolve  measures  to  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge.  There  are,  however,  two  extreme¬ 
ly  important  requirements:  (1)  This 
talk  must  be  carried  on  by  education 
with  business,  science,  and  industry 
(and  perhaps  government),  and  not 
separately.  (2)  It  must  be  done  at  all 
levels  and  not  by  the  experts  and  higher 
brass  alone. 

The  proposal,  then,  is  this:  that  the 
process  be  begun  by  a  national  conven¬ 
tion  of  education,  business,  labor,  and 
science  personnel  which  would  focus  at¬ 
tention  on  the  topic  of  automation,  the 
scientific  revolution,  and  education. 
The  convention  would  serve  as  a  meet¬ 
ing  place  for  teachers,  scientists,  labor 
leaders,  and  engineers  first  to  take  a 
good  look  at  each  other,  to  get  things  off 
their  chests,  and  then  to  begin  to 
evolve  an  appreciation  for  what  must 
be  done  by  each  in  co-operation  with 
the  others.  An  important  aim  of  the 
convention  would  be  to  plan  additional 
meetings  of  this  type  on  regional,  state, 
and  local  levels.  In  few  places  is  some¬ 
thing  already  being  done. 

Through  such  a  process,  the  fer¬ 
ment  of  ideas  might  reach  all  parts  of 


Sociometric  Aids 
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^ocioMETRic  techniques  are  social 
measurements.  From  an  educational 
standpoint,  they  are  subjective  rather 
than  objective  measures.  They  do  not 
constitute  a  single  science,  but  borrow 
from  and  blend  with  many  fields — so¬ 
ciology,  psychology,  literature,  history, 
drama,  group  therapy. 

Sociometric  techniques  are  a  means 
to  an  end,  for  measurement  has  no 
value  unless  it  is  the  basis  for  some  ac¬ 
tion  or  knowledge.  Specifically,  for  the 
classroom  teacher,  they  are  techniques 
by  which  she  can  find  concrete  evidence 
of  the  social  relationships,  desires,  and 
frustrations  of  the  students  sitting  be¬ 
fore  her.  What  she  can  do  with  this 
knowledge  depends  upon  her  ability. 

In  most  elementary  schools,  children 
are  assigned  to  a  first-grade  class,  and, 
substantially,  the  membership  of  the 
class  remains  the  same  until  it  leaves 
the  school.  A  similar  situation  exists  in 
high-school  report  or  homeroom  classes. 
For  the  child  who  is  well  adjusted,  such 
an  arrangement  provides  a  secure  frame¬ 
work  of  friendships  within  which  he 
pursues  his  school  work.  For  the  poorly 
adjusted  child,  it  is  a  social  manacle. 
Similarly,  a  whole  class  group  may  be 
well  or  poorly  adjusted  to  the  school. 
For  the  teacher,  no  matter  how  she 
provides  for  individual  differences,  the 
child  is  still  one  of  a  class  group,  one  of 
an  age  group,  one  of  a  family  group, 
and  must  not  be  isolated  from  these 
relationships  for  teaching  purposes. 


School  children’s  relationships  should 
be  studied  from  both  the  individual  and 
the  group  aspects.  They  include:  (O 
the  relationship  of  the  child  to  his  class¬ 
mates;  (2)  the  interrelationships  among 
the  members  of  the  class;  (3)  the  social 
attitudes  of  the  child;  (4)  the  social 
attitudes  of  a  class  group;  (5)  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  the  child  to  his  past  ex¬ 
perience;  (6)  the  relationship  of  the 
class  to  its  past  experience;  (7^  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  the  child  to  his  current 
experience;  (8)  the  relationship  of  the 
class  to  its  current  experience;  and  (9) 
the  relationship  of  the  child  to  his 
dreams  and  plans  for  the  future. 

Interclass  Relationships 

A  specific  technique,  called  a  socio¬ 
gram,  has  been  developed  for  the  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  relationships  within  a 
class  group,  and  of  the  individual  child 
to  the  group.  This  simple  tool  consists 
of  having  the  child  record  answers  to 
one  or  more  questions  concerning  his 
preferences  for  association  within  the 
group.  The  questions  which  are  asked 
should  be  formulated  by  the  teacher  to 
fit  some  activity  which  is  planned  for 
the  classroom. 

Children  who  are  chosen  by  many 
others  are  referred  to  as  “leaders,” 
“stars,”  or  “overchosen.”  Those  who  are 
not  chosen  by  others  are  termed  “iso¬ 
lates”  or  “underchosen.”  The  tabulation 
of  choice  scores  will  probably  show  one 
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of  two  patterns:  CO  a  class  in  which 
the  choices  are  concentrated  on  a  few 
children  and  isolates  appear,  or  (2)  a 
class  in  which  the  choices  are  more 
evenly  distributed  and  neither  strong 
leaders  nor  isolates  appear. 

To  the  writer’s  knowledge,  no  study 
has  been  made  as  to  whether  children’s 
social  adjustment  is  better  in  one  of 
these  patterns  than  in  the  other.  How¬ 
ever,  it  has  been  found  that,  when  chil¬ 
dren  move  from  one  class  to  another, 
their  sociometric  status  shows  little 
change;  they  assume  approximately  the 
same  social  status  in  the  new  group  as 
they  had  in  the  old  group. 

Sociometric  questions  have  been  used 
to  identify  the  child  who  arouses  group 
antagonism.  'The  writer  does  not  advo¬ 
cate  this  technique — children  should 
not  be  asked  to  express  formal  rejection 
of  each  other  unless  very  intensive,  skill¬ 
ful  individual  and  group  therapy  is  to 
be  administered. 

Social  Attitudes 

The  social  attitudes  of  a  child  are  an 
outgrowth  of  his  background  and  experi¬ 
ence  and  form  an  important  part  of  his 
personality.  Conversely,  his  personality 
traits  influence  his  social  attitudes.  Chil¬ 
dren  who  are  chosen  as  leaders  by  their 
peer  group  have  a  better  understanding 
of  social  concepts  than  those  who  re¬ 
ceive  no,  or  very  few,  choices. 

Eight  hundred  and  thirty  children  of 
the  sixth  grades  in  the  Pittsburgh  Public 
Schools  were  objectively  tested  on  the 
social  science  concepts  of  loyalty,  law, 
invention,  government,  co-operation, 
culture,  democracy,  education,  conserva¬ 
tion,  environment,  interdependence, 
and  industry.  Each  concept  was  tested 
at  four  levels:  probable  action  in  terms 


of  the  concept,  definition  of  the  word, 
generalization,  and  classification. 

'The  children  answered  three  socio¬ 
metric  questions  indicating  friendship, 
leadership,  and  work-leadership  choices. 
They  were  also  tested  for  intelligence 
and  reading  achievement. 

Children  scoring  higher  than  one 
standard  deviation  above  the  mean 
number  of  choices  were  termed  over¬ 
chosen;  those  scoring  lower  than  one 
standard  deviation  below  the  mean,  un¬ 
derchosen;  and  those  scoring  between 
these  two  points,  average<hosen. 

In  their  average  intelligence  there 
was  no  significant  difference  between 
the  overchosen  and  underchosen  groups, 
and  both  of  these  groups  scored  above 
the  average-chosen  group.  The  over¬ 
chosen  children  had  a  significantly  high¬ 
er  understanding  of  social  science  con¬ 
cepts  than  either  the  average-chosen  or 
underchosen  group.  'The  underchosen 
group  fell  below  both  the  other  groups 
in  social<oncept  understanding,  even 
though  they  equaled  the  overchosen  in 
intelligence  and  the  average-chosen  in 
reading  achievement. 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  this 
study  is  that,  when  sixth-grade  children 
have  a  free  choice,  they  choose  the  best 
individuals  as  their  leaders. 

The  teacher  may  seek  to  mold  atti¬ 
tudes,  but  children  who  have  studied 
the  same  material,  indeed,  children  who 
have  sat  side  by  side  and  Ustened  to  the 
same  presentation,  will  develop  very 
different  attitudes.  Ordinary  classroom 
testing  does  not  reveal  these  differences, 
since  most  children  recognize  the  "right” 
or  approved  answer.  An  easy  way  to  ap¬ 
praise  differences  is  to  have  each  child 
identify  himself  with  a  situation  which 
is  being  studied  and  formulate  his  own 
plan  of  action. 
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Relation  to  Past 

The  relationship  of  the  child  and  the 
class  to  past  experience  must  be  exam¬ 
ined  informally  and  with  complete  ob¬ 
jectivity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  (Con¬ 
versation  about  past  experience  is  ajways 
welcome  to  children.  “The  year  I  re¬ 
member  best,”  "The  most  fun  I  ever 
had,”  or  “The  most  awful  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  me”  are  easy  subjects 
for  paragraph  composition,  but  if  they 
are  to  be  valid  they  must  be  written  in 
the  classroom  and  collected  immediately 
— never  assigned  as  homework. 

It  has  been  the  writer’s  experience 
that,  given  the  same  school  and  faculty, 
members  of  a  class  which  is  regarded  as 
a  discipline  problem  will  remember  first 
the  day  they  spilled  ink  and  threw  the 
erasers,  or  the  teacher  who  yelled  until 
the  plaster  sifted  down  from  the  ceiling. 
On  the  other  hand,  members  of  a  well- 
behaved  class  will  remember  the  praying 
mantis,  the  school  journey,  or  the  teach¬ 
er  who  hugged  them  on  their  birthdays. 
It  would  seem  that  if  a  class  develops 
pride  in  constructive  activities,  it  is  less 
likely  to  conflict  with  regulation  and  au¬ 
thority. 

Relation  to  Present 

We  regard  a  school  year  as  a  hundred 
and  eighty  or  perhaps  two  hundred  days 
of  physical  and  mental  development 
which  we  can  measure  by  medical  ex¬ 
amination  and  academic  achievement 
tests.  We  need  also  to  know  how  that 
year  appears  to  the  child. 

Children  respond  eagerly  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion,  "This  is  the  first  week  of  school. 
If  you  will  write  down  what  you  would 
like  to  have  happen  this  year,  I  will  put 
the  papers  away.  In  June  we’ll  read 


them  and  see  what  has  really  happened.” 
From  the  answers,  the  teacher  can  find 
who  wants  to  be  on  the  safety  patrol, 
who  is  anxious  about  his  grades,  or  who 
yearns  for  a  role  in  the  spring  play. 
When  the  June  papers  are  written  they 
will  range  from,  "This  was  the  happiest 
year  I  ever  had”  to  “I  hoped  this  year 
would  be  different,  but  it  was  just  as 
bad  as  all  the  others.” 

During  the  year  many  of  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  problems  can  be  expressed 
through  informal,  semi-panel  discussion, 
often  termed  "creative  discussion.” 

Relation  to  Future 

Children’s  concepts  of  historical  time 
are  notoriously  poor,  but,  in  terms  of 
short  periods  of  their  own  lives,  their 
time  concepts  are  remarkably  well  de¬ 
lineated.  As  they  project  their  own 
lives,  they  reveal  tendencies  to  day¬ 
dreaming,  sturdy  practical  planning,  or 
a  combination  of  both. 

Interpretation 

When  the  teacher  uses  a  variety  of 
techniques  to  extend  her  understanding 
of  her  classes,  their  interpretation  re¬ 
sults  in  benefit  to  the  children,  to  the 
teacher,  and  eventually  to  the  parents. 
Participation  in  the  technique  is  itself 
of  value  to  the  child,  for  it  affords  him 
an  opportunity  to  secure  attention  to  his 
needs  and  a  reason  for  verbalizing  his 
daydreams  in  a  protected  atmosphere. 

Who  can  measure  the  tensiot^  re¬ 
leased  for  the  boy  who  wrote  in  Sep¬ 
tember  the  following  paragraph? 

What  I  Would  Like  To  Have 
Happen  This  Year 

I  hope  that  when  a  retention  drill 

comes  Ae  class  will  cut  up  the  desks. 

I  hope  when  a  fire  drill  comes  die 
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school  gets  on  fire  and  bums  our  re- 

nrt  cards.  When  a  hurricane  conies 
lope  it  blows  the  school  inside  out. 

I  hope  a  tornado  conies  and  drills  the 
pencils,  papers,  pens,  chalk,  chalk- 
boards,  erasers,  desks,  closets,  and 
the  school  in  half. 

Or  who  can  measure  the  satisfaction 
of  his  teacher  when  in  June  the  same 
boy  wrote  the  following  appraisal? 

This  year  was  pretty  good,  except 
the  desks  weren’t  big  enough. 

If  the  teacher  recognizes  the  source  of 
pressures  which  operate  among  the  chil¬ 
dren,  then  she  may  plan  to  alleviate 
those  pressures  or  use  them  for  better 
education. 

Interpretation  of  sociometric  results 
to  parents  is  especially  valuable  at  the 
level  of  the  preadolescent  child.  The  in¬ 
fant  and  preschool  child  receive  vast 
attention  from  parents,  pediatricians, 
and  child-development  experts.  The 
teen-agers  dramatically  demand  the  con¬ 
cern  of  the  sociologists,  school  adminis¬ 
trators,  and  the  general  public.  But  the 
children  at  the  top  of  childhood  are  all 
too  frequently  ignored. 

In  the  past  ten  years,  the  trend  has 
been  to  push  children  toward  maturity 
— formal  dances  at  twelve,  steady  dating 
at  thirteen  and  fourteen.  Parents  in 
their  early  thirties  who  realize  that,  in 
their  children’s  plans,  they  will  be 
grandparents  in  ten  years  are  likely  to 
view  the  late  childhood  years  with  much 
more  interest  and  concern. 


Cautions 

In  any  use  of  sociometric  material, 
certain  cautions  must  be  observed.  To 
begin  with,  the  user  must  have  absolute 
integrity. 

1 .  She  must  ask  sociometric  questions 
only  when  she  has  a  real  purpose — ^nev¬ 
er  simply  as  a  matter  of  avid  curiosity 
or  a  source  of  gossip. 

2.  She  must  respect  the  child.  If  she 
has  assured  the  class  that  replies  will  be 
read  by  her  alone,  she  must  adhere  to 
this  absolutely,  for  if  the  children’s  con¬ 
fidence  is  once  destroyed,  no  further 
valid  answers  will  be  given. 

3.  When  replies  in  any  way  concern 
her  faculty  colleagues,  she  must  main¬ 
tain  professional,  ethical  standards  in 
their  use. 

4.  When  any  material  is  to  be  used 
for  presentation  to  parent  groups,  it 
must  be  carefully  screened  to  assure 
that  no  personal  embarrassment  occurs 
to  parent  or  child. 

The  teacher  must  remember  that,  in 
using  sociometric  tools,  she  is  dealing 
with  the  lives  of  other  human  beings, 
and  she  is  obligated  to  the  same  stand¬ 
ards  of  conduct  which  she  herself  ex¬ 
pects  from  a  physician  or  clergyman.  No 
matter  how  intense  our  re-emphasis  on 
academic  achievement  will  become,  we 
are  still  teaching  children;  and  to  teach 
them,  we  must  know  them,  sympathize 
with  them,  and  love  them. 


Good  literature  continually  read  for  pleasure  must,  let  us  hope,  do 
some  good  to  the  reader:  must  quicken  his  perception  though  dull,  and 
sharpen  his  discrimination  though  blunt,  and  mellow  the  rawness  of  his 
personal  opinion. 

— Alfred  Edward  Housman,  The  Name  and  Nature  of  Poetry 


Let’s  Take  Inventory 

JOHN  E.  COOPER 

Principal,  Studebaker  Elementary  School 
South  Bend,  Indiana 


7he  old  adage  of  not  being  able  to  see 
the  forest  for  the  trees  often  contains  a 
great  degree  of  truth  for  the  teacher 
who  is  confronted  with  daily  problems. 
It  frequently  requires  the  passage  of 
time  in  order  to  judge  the  competence 
of  past  decisions  and  actions.  For  this 
reason  the  beginning  of  a  new  semester 
is  an  advantageous  time  for  reflecting 
on  some  of  the  experiences  of  the  last 
semester. 

There  are  numerous  stumbling  blocks 
which  make  impossible  a  truly  objec¬ 
tive  evaluation  of  this  type.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  an  honest  attempt  to  appraise  one’s 
decisions,  actions,  and  accomplishments 
should  prove  beneficial  in  coping  with 
futrure  problems  and  in  gaining  a  great¬ 
er  degree  of  satisfaction  from  teaching. 
The  author  has  prepared  a  self-inventory 
to  assist  in  such  an  undertaking. 

The  limitations  of  a  self-analysis  of 
this  type  are  admittedly  great.  One  can¬ 
not  take  such  a  test  and  come  out  with 
an  objective,  meaningful  score  which 
will  indicate  success  or  growth  as  a 
teacher. 

The  question  then  arises,  what  is 
the  purpose  of  this  type  of  study?  The 
author  is  hopeful  that  those  who  try  to 
examine  themselves  in  the  mirror  of 
honest  reflection  may  see  themselves  in 
relation  to  their  work  and  to  their  com¬ 
munity  in  a  truer  perspective  than  here¬ 
tofore.  Although  at  the  present  time  in¬ 
struments  of  sufficient  sensitivity  and 
accuracy  to  measure  professional  growth 


in  degrees  are  lacking,  such  progress 
can  be  felt.  If,  for  example,  one  can 
point  to  areas  in  which  he  is  now  striv¬ 
ing  for  success  where  formerly  he  feared 
to  tread,  he  has  earned  the  right  to  feel 
a  degree  of  satisfaction. 

Perhaps,  too,  through  an  honest  ap¬ 
praisal  of  this  sort  one  can  uncover  some 
of  the  reasons  why  there  has  been  a  lack 
of  achievement  in  certain  areas  of  teach¬ 
ing.  Thus,  if  maintaining  discipline  is  a 
problem,  perhaps  it  is  partly  caused  by 
the  methods  employed  in  teaching.  Do 
the  members  of  the  class  feel  they  are 
working  toward  worth-while  ends?  Do 
they  help  to  plan  the  activities  pursued 
to  attain  these  objectives?  Do  the  learn¬ 
ing  tools  at  their  disposal  fit  the  variety 
of  abilities  and  needs  found  present  in 
the  class?  These  and  a  host  of  other 
questions  should  arise  from  a  careful 
consideration  of  this  inventory. 

In  such  an  evaluation  aU  teachers 
cannot  be  scored  equally  by  the  same 
criteria.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  certain  areas 
teachers  will  differ  greatly  in  accom¬ 
plishment  because  of  personal  differ¬ 
ences  in  educational  background,  vari¬ 
ances  of  the  teacher-learning  environ¬ 
ment  of  which  they  are  a  part,  and 
diversities  found  in  their  own  classes. 
However,  there  are  other  areas  where 
everyone  can  more  nearly  be  judged  by 
the  same .  standards.  Attitudes  toward 
work  and  community,  amount  of  effort 
put  forth  to  do  a  good  job,  the  whole¬ 
someness  of  one’s  own  philosophy  of 
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education  —  these  are  points  which 
should  not  reflect  so  much  difference. 

An  inventory  of  this  type  must  be 
scored  individually  rather  than  on  a 
group  basis  with  each  subject  becoming 
his  own  grader.  Since  a  common  yard¬ 
stick  could  never  be  applied  to  all  sub¬ 
jects,  this  results  in  a  heavy  responsi¬ 
bility  being  placed  on  the  conscience  of 
each  individual  taking  and  scoring  the 
test.  Thus,  the  value  derived  from  these 
self-evaluation  exercises  will  be  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  honesty  and 
carefulness  carried  into  each  appraisal. 

At  the  close  of  the  inventory  is  a  list 
of  points  which  correspond  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  same  category.  This  list  may 
help  to  guide  one’s  thinking  and  subse¬ 
quent  evaluation. 

EVALUATION  SHEET 

The  purpose  of  the  evaluation  sheet 
is  to  help  you  appraise  your  grovrth  as  a 
teacher  during  the  last  year.  If,  as  a 
result  of  this  review,  you  are  satisfied 
that  you  have  grown  professionally,  or 
if  you  should  discover  a  weakness  which 
you  are  determined  to  correct,  the  ap¬ 
praisal  will  have  been  of  value  to  you. 

Part  One:  Instructional  Attributes 
Methods 

1.  This  last  year  (more)  (less)  of 
my  teaching  time  has  been  spent 
in  self-planned  activities. 

2.  (More)  (Less)  of  my  time  has 
been  devoted  to  following  stand¬ 
ardized  teaching  instructions. 

3.  My  teaching  plans  are  (the  same 
as)  (different  from)  last  year’s. 

4.  My  classes  (never)  (seldom) 
(frequently)  shared  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  our  lessons. 


5.  My  classes  (never)  (seldom) 
(frequently)  shared  in  the  eval¬ 
uation  of  an  activity. 

6.  My  pupils  (seldom)  (occasional¬ 
ly)  (frequently)  brought  in  ma¬ 
terials  for  showing  to  the  class. 

7.  My  tests  served — 

a.  To  measure  my  own  teaching 
effectiveness. 

b.  To  measure  the  degree  of 
learning  which  took  place  as 
the  result  of  an  activity. 

c.  As  a  basis  for  grouping  chil¬ 
dren  for  further  work. 

d.  As  a  basis  for  planning  future 
teaching. 

e.  To  discover  those  who  needed 
special  help  in  certain  areas. 


8.  I  am  depending  (more)  or  (less) 
on  basic  textbooks  than  I  did  last 
year. 

9.  This  past  year  I  have  utilized 
some  of  the  following  local  re¬ 
sources  in  teaching: 

a.  Public  library  services 

b.  Outside  speakers  or  guests 

c.  Parents  of  the  class  in  any  ca¬ 
pacity 

d.  Departmental  directors  or  spe¬ 
cialists  for  consultation  and 
collaboration 

e.  Audio-visual  equipment 

10.  I  used  the  following  types  of 
teaching  aids: 

a.  Filmstrip  projector 

b.  Motion  picture  projector 

c.  Tape  recorder 

d.  Bulletin  board 

e.  Maps  and  globes 

f.  Periodicals 

g.  Multiple  textbooks 

11.  I  (did)  (did  not)  avail  myself 
of  free  and  inexpensive  educa- 
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tional  materials  which  are  sup- 
plied  by  industry,  business,  and 
government. 

12.  The  statement  which  best  de¬ 
scribes  my  utilization  of  the  com¬ 
munity  through  the  use  of  field 
trips  is: 

a.  I  was  too  busy  to  schedule  any. 
h.  The  fear  of  legal  liability  kept 
me  from  taking  any. 

c.  I  was  afraid  the  adminstration 
or  parents  would  not  approve. 

d.  Our  class  made  several  excur¬ 
sions  outside  the  classroom  de¬ 
spite  the  problems  involved. 

Human  Relations 

13.  After  school  children  (never) 
(seldom)  (frequently)  came  into 
my  room  of  their  own  volition  for 
help  or  to  visit. 

14.  Over  a  period  of  time  maintain¬ 
ing  discipline  has  become  a 
(more)  (less)  difficult  problem. 

15.  My  classes  (seldom)  (occasion¬ 
ally)  (often)  laughed  together. 

16.  My  pupils  (rarely)  (occasional-) 
ly)  (often)  questioned  my  view¬ 
point  or  those  of  textbook  authors. 

17.  Contacts  with  parents  were — 

a.  Infrequent  and  parent  initi¬ 
ated. 

b.  Discouraged. 

c.  Encouraged  and  often  sug¬ 
gested  by  me. 

18.  In  most  cases  I  would  (dread) 
(be  indifferent  toward)  (wel¬ 
come)  requests  for  a  home  visita¬ 
tion  from  parents  of  my  class. 

19.  Parental  contacts  were  made 
through — 

a.  School  conferences. 

b.  Class  visitations. 

c.  Room  parties. 

d.  P.  T.  A.  functions. 


e.  Home  visitations. 

f.  Accidental  meetings. 

20.  I  (seldom)  (occasionally)  (of¬ 
ten)  would  be  embarrassed  if  a 
member  of  the  staff  should  over¬ 
hear  my  conversation. 

21.  1  feel  the  custodial  staff — 

a.  Should  play  an  important  part 
in  the  school  program. 

b.  As  a  group  of  nonprofessionals 
has  little  to  contribute  except 
in  building  maintenance. 

c.  Exists  only  to  carry  out  orders 
from  those  above. 

Part  Two:  Noninstructkmal  Attributes 
Self-Improvement 

1 .  During  the  year  I  kept  abreast  of 
current  affairs  by — 

a.  Reading  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers. 

b.  Reading  books  on  world  af¬ 
fairs. 

c.  Following  several  newscasts  a 
week  on  radio  or  television. 

2.  I  (do)  (do  not)  believe  that  fur¬ 
ther  education  through  such 
sources  as  continued  college  work, 
in-service  training,  attendance  at 
conferences,  and  perusing  pro¬ 
fessional  publications  is  necessary 
for  me. 

Service  to  Others 

3.  I  (do)  (do  not)  belong  to  and 
participate  in  the  affairs  of  civic 
organizations. 

4.  I  (do)  (do  not)  belong  to  and 
take  part  in  the  affairs  of  a  church 
organization. 

Recreational  Life 

5.  I  (do)  (do  not)  have  and  enjoy  a 
variety  of  contacts  with  laymen. 
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6.  1  (do)  (do  not)  participate  in  at 
least  one  enjoyable  indoor  and  at 
least  one  enjoyable  outdoor  rec¬ 
reational  pursuit 

7.  When  the  opportunity  is  present, 

I  attend  at  least  three  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  diversions: 

a.  Art  gallery 
h.  Theater 

c.  Musical  productions 

d.  Lectures 

e.  Museums,  aquariums,  plane- 
tariums 

f.  Flower  shows,  style  shows,  pet 
shows 

g.  Athletic  and  sporting  events 

h.  Dances 

8.  I  (do)  (do  not)  believe  travel  is 

a  waste  of  money. 

Citizenship 

9.  I  (do)  (do  not)  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  as  other  citizens  through 
voting,  writing  to  congressmen, 
and  keeping  posted  on  political 
issues. 

10.  When  voting  I  (never)  (seldom) 
(often)  split  my  vote. 

Personal  Attributes 

11.  I  (never)  (occasionally)  (often) 
worked  outside  of  school  hours  on 

1  teaching  assignments. 

12.  I  feel  my  personal  appearance  is 
of  (little)  (considerable)  (tre¬ 
mendous)  importance  in  my 
work. 

13.  My  attitude  toward  my  physical 
health  can  best  be  described  as 
one  of  (indifference)  (interest) 
(engrossment). 

14.  I  (am)  (am  not)  in  sympathy 
with  the  work  and  objectives  of 
professional  educational  associa¬ 
tions  and  fraternities. 
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ANSWER  SHEET 

Part  One:  Instructional  Attributes 
Methods 

1'3  As  she  gains  in  understanding 
of  her  class  and  the  nature  of  her 
work,  the  teacher  should  become 
less  dependent  on  basic  text¬ 
books,  workbooks,  and  instruc¬ 
tion  sheets.  As  she  grows  in  ex¬ 
perience  and  confidence,  she 
should  rely  increasingly  on  her 
own  initiative  to  meet  the  var¬ 
ious  individual  and  group  needs 
of  her  class. 

4-6  These  criteria  test  the  degree 
of  permissiveness  found  in  the 
classroom.  To  teach  democracy 
effectively,  opportunities  must  be 
present  for  it  to  be  lived  within 
the  school  environment.  Sound 
judgment  should  indicate  that 
these  opportunities  must  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  maturity  of  the 
child;  i.e.,  privilege  and  free¬ 
dom  must  not  be  too  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  comprehension  of 
the  nature  of  responsibility. 

7  Tests  should  serve  aU  five 
functions. 

Use  of  Resources 

8  Basic  textbooks  are  important 
aids  to  learning.  However,  when 
used  to  excess  they  become 
crutches  rather  than  aids. 

9-12  Today  most  teachers  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  majority  of  these  aids. 
Since  they  can  make  an  impor¬ 
tant  contribution  to  learning, 
they  should  all  be  employed  at 
one  time  or  another.  Many  learn¬ 
ing  situations  contain  a  variety 
of  objectives  which  require  the 
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use  of  several  methods  of  attack. 
Furthermore,  the  span  of  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  found  in  most 
classes  dictates  the  need  for  uti¬ 
lizing  a  number  of  teaching  aids. 

Human  Relations 

13-16  In  most  teaching  situations 
these  are  valid  criteria  for  the 
measurement  of  sound  teacher- 
pupil  relationships.  However, 
item  1 3  might  be  answered 
"seldom,”  through  no  fault  of 
the  teacher,  in  a  school  in  which 
most  students  are  transported  by 
school  buses. 

17-19  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
child  is  imperative  if  he  is  to 
be  helped  by  the  teacher.  Any 
overtures  which  the  teacher  can 
may  prove  of  great  assistance  in 
achieving  this  end. 

20-21  'These  two  items  have  been 
included  to  bring  out  the  need 
for  staff  teamwork. 

Part  Two:  Noninstructionai  Attributes 

Self -I  mprovement 

1-2  These  items  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  order  to  motivate  the 
teacher  to  consider  whether  she 
is  sdll  responsive  to  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  life. 


Service  to  Others 

3-4  The  teacher  has  obligations 
to  annmunity,  church,  and  pro¬ 
fession  the  same  as  anyone  else. 
However,  the  advantages  which 
come  to  a  teacher  from  such 
participation  are  particularly 
valuable  to  one  who  can  teach 
broadened  outlooks  to  others. 

Recreational  Life 

5-8  The  art  of  relaxation  is  a 
most  important  one  for  teachers 
to  learn.  A  variety  of  recreation¬ 
al  interest  is  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  a  healthy  attitude 
toward  one’s  work. 

Citizenship 

9-10  The  teacher  should  exempli¬ 
fy  the  qualities  found  present  in 
the  educated  citizen. 

Personal  Attributes 

1 1-1 3  These  are  concerned  with  the 
teacher's  attitude  toward  her 
work,  appearance,  and  health. 
An  extreme  interest  or  lack  of 
it  in  any  of  these  areas  is  not  a 
healthy  sign. 

14  Question  14  is  included  to 
stimulate  the  teacher’s  considera¬ 
tion  of  obligations  to  her  own 
professional  organizations. 


BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  READERS 


Shb-Manners.  By  Robert  H.  Loeb,  )r. 
N.  Y.  Associatton  Press.  1959.  $3.50. 

She-Manners  is  a  teen-age  giri’s  book  of 
etiquette.  This  book  provides  no  stufiiy,  for¬ 
mal  set  of  ruies  and  regulations  but,  rather, 
makes  a  realistic  approach  to  good  maimers. 

— ^Paul  Zankowich 


Nothing  But  Cats,  Cats,  Cats.  By 
Grace  Skaar.  New  York,  N.  Y.  William  R. 
Scott.  1959.  $2.00. 

This  book  for  beginning  readers  contains 
only  sixteen  different  words,  but  these  six¬ 
teen  words  are  so  arranged  and  so  used  as  to 
tell  an  attractive  story. — Paul  Zankowich 


Leaders  in  Education  XXII 

LELAND  B.  JACOBS 


L  ELAND  B.  Jacobs  was  born  and  par¬ 
tially  educated  in  the  state  of  Michigan. 
He  migrated  to  the  state  of  Ohio  and 
secured  his  Ph.D  degree  at  Ohio  State 
University.  After  obtaining  his  doctor¬ 
ate,  he  taught  for  a  number  of  years  at 
Ohio  State  University.  Then  he  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  where  he  presently  contin¬ 
ues  to  provide  instruction  in  the  field  of 
language  arts. 

Dr.  Jacobs  is  an  educator  of  unusual¬ 
ly  great  stature.  He  is  widely  and  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  an  editor  of  chil^en’s 
literature,  a  contributor  of  magazine 
articles,  consultant  in  workshopts,  and 


speaker  at  educational  conventions.  Also 
he  is  frequently  called  upon  for  guid¬ 
ance  in  curriculum  construction,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  areas  of  language  arts  and 
children’s  literature. 

In  a  thumbnail  sketch,  such  as  this, 
it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  Dr.  Ja¬ 
cobs.  He  has  the  unique  ability  to  make 
adjustments  to  conditions  of  whatever 
sort — to  savor  both  the  ordinary  and  the 
extraordinary.  He  adapts  himself  com¬ 
fortably  into  any  situation,  whether  it 
involves  having  coffee  with  his  students 
or  appearing  on  Omnibus  with  Helen 
Hayes. 

As  an  instructor,  too.  Dr.  Jacobs  is 
unique.  He  stimulates  his  students  to 
share  his  own  contagious  appetite  for 
learning.  Thousands  of  students  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  have  taken  his 
courses  and  have  experienced  the  friend¬ 
ly  atmosphere,  the  meeting  of  minds, 
and  the  thought-provoking  discussions 
that  prevail  in  his  classes. 

This  article  would  not  be  complete 
without  mention  of  Bee  and  the  whole 
Jacobs  family.  Through  the  years  Dr. 
Jacobs  has  invited  hundreds  of  students 
to  his  home.  Here  they  have  assembled 
to  share  good  company,  good  talk,  gpod 
food,  and  above  all  to  develop  a  real 
zest  for  living. 

So  from  good  friends  everywhere,  to 
Jake  and  Bee,  to  Alan  and  Jan,  come 
wishes  for  many  years  of  living  happily 
ever  after. 

Evelyn  Wenzel 
University  of  Florida 
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WHAT  SCHOOLS  ARE  DOING 

Creative  Dramatics 


GUY  WAGNER 

Director  of  the  Curriculum  Laboratcnry 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls 


.^Vmong  the  most  dynamic  activities 
in  our  elementary  classrooms  are  cre¬ 
ative  dramatics,  which  form  a  signif¬ 
icant  part  of  the  school  program  because 
of  their  many  educational  values. 

Although  creative  dramatics  may  be 
difficult  to  define  precisely,  there  are 
two  major  types.  The  first  type,  dramat¬ 
ic  play,  occurs  most  frequently  in  the 
kindergarten  and  primary  grades  and  is 
distinguished  by  its  informal  procedure, 
the  spontaneity  of  children’s  responses, 
and  its  lesser  emphasis  on  verbal  action. 
The  second  type  may  be  either  a  pupil- 
created  interpretation  of  a  story  or  an 
original  product  of  the  pupils’  imagina¬ 
tions. 

Creative  dramatics  contribute  favor¬ 
ably  to  the  major  purposes  of  language 
arts,  especially  in  leading  to  ease  and 
clarity  of  expression.  Furthermore,  they 
help  expose  meager  or  incorrect  con¬ 


cepts  and  provide  opportunities  for  re¬ 
leasing  children’s  energies  and  emotions. 
Equally  important,  creative  dramatics 
provide  strong  motivation  for  learn¬ 
ing,  supply  opportunities  for  personal 
growth,  and  afiFord  innumerable  opp(»- 
tunities  for  the  teacher  to  observe  the 
emotional  adjustment  of  her  pupils. 

A  survey  of  curriculum  guides  in  the 
language  arts  indicates  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  types  of  creative  dramatics  are  being 
used  throughout  the  country:  dramatic 
play,  shadow  plays,  socio-drama,  role 
playing,  mock  radio  and  TV  presenta¬ 
tions,  original  class  “motion  pictures,” 
pantomiming  stories,  giving  puppetry 
and  marionette  shows,  acting  out  origi¬ 
nal  plays,  acting  out  selections  frcnn 
good  literature,  presenting  musical  se¬ 
lections  in  rhythm,  impersonating  a 
character,  and  dramatizing  a  wide  var¬ 
iety  of  social  situations. 


Akion  Public  Schools,  Akron,  Ohio.  Reading,  and  Literature,  Oral  and  Written  Communica- 
cation — Primary  and  Middle  Grades,  1956. 

Burger,  Isabel.  Creative  Play  Acting  (New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  1950). 

Haaga,  Agnes,  and  Randles,  Patricia  R.  Supplementary  Materials  for  Use  in  Creative  Dra¬ 
matics  with  Younger  Children  CSeattle:  Universiw  of  Washington  Press,  1952). 

Paramount  Unified  &hooI  District,  Paramount,  California.  Teaching  Goals  and  Instructional 
Activities  for  the  Language  Arts,  1957. 

Portland  Public  Schools,  Portland,  Oregon.  Suggestions  for  Incorporating  Creative  Dramatics 
in  the  Classroom  Curriculum— Grades  4-8,  1959. 

Rasmussen,  Carrie.  Speech  Methods  in  the  Elementary  School.  (New  York:  The  Ronald  Press, 
Inc.,  1949). 

San  Bernardino  County  Schools,  San  Bernardino,  California.  Arts  and  Skills  of  Communica¬ 
tion  for  Democracy's  Children,  n.d. 

San  Diego  City  Schools,  San  Diego,  California.  Oral  and  Written  Language,  Grades  I-Vlll, 
1957. 

Siks,  Geraldine.  Creative  Dramatics  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1958). 

Ward,  Winifred.  Playmaking  with  Children  (New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc., 
1957). 
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VIEWPOINTS 


In  the  midst  of  winter  when  travel¬ 
ing  gets  rough,  our  dispositions  are  like¬ 
ly  to  become  bumped  a  little.  When  the 
temperature  gets  cold,  our  feelings  tend 
to  chill,  too;  and  this  interferes  a  bit 
with  human  relations.  Most  daily  ac¬ 
tivities  are  regular  and  routine.  When 
interruptions  or  frictions  tend  to  loom 
large  and  dispn^rtionately  annoying, 
it  is  time  to  call  a  halt,  take  a  check, 
and  restore  perspective.  It  is  especially 
important  for  those  who  deal  with  peo¬ 
ple  to  do  so.  Otherwise  annoyances,  mis¬ 
takes,  and  petty  frictions  will  cause  us 
to  carp  and  bark  and  nag  to  the  con¬ 
sequent  reduction  of  efficiency. 

It  is  a  time  to  call  to  mind  and  act 
upon  Dr.  Thomas  Briggs’s  formula  for 
gaining  improvement.  He  said  that 
there  are  two  ways  to  raise  the  value  of 
the  fraction  "X/Y."  One  is  to  work  on 
the  denominator  ‘T”  and  eliminate  it. 
The  fraction  will  then  become  as  great 
as  the  whole  value  of  "X.”  The  other 
way  is  to  forget  about  "Y”  but  work  on 


"X.”  “X”  can  be  enlarged  tremendously, 
and  the  total  value  can  be  infinitely 
larger  through  working  on  “X”  than  it 
can  ever  be  in  working  on  "Y.”  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  we  should  regard  the  qual¬ 
ities  of  people  as  the  "X”  in  our  fraction 
and  the  liabilities  as  "Y.”  Except  in  real¬ 
ly  critical  instances,  it  pays  to  forget 
about ‘T’  and  work  on  "X.” 

This  doctrine  is  good  for  children 
who  deal  with  each  other;  fw  teachers 
who  guide  the  growth  of  children;  for 
principals  who  are  responsible  for  mak¬ 
ing  their  schools  strong;  and  for  super¬ 
intendents,  too.  It  is  human,  of  course, 
it  is  natural,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  we 
will,  from  time  to  time,  in  our  annoy¬ 
ance,  take  a  few  cracks  at  "Y.”  It  is 
necessary,  too,  when  some  human  liabil¬ 
ities  are  critical  to  give  direct  attention 
to  them.  But,  most  of  the  time,  we  are  a 
lot  better  off  to  close  our  eyes  to  “Y” 
and  work  on  'X’;  and  the  middle  of 
winter  is  a  good  time  to  give  thought  to 
raising  the  value  of  the  fraction. 


If  you  have  a  friend  worth  loving. 

Love  him.  Yes,  and  let  him  know 
That  you  love  him,  ere  life's  evening 
Tinge  his  brow  with  sunset  glow. 

Why  should  good  words  ne’er  be  said 
Of  a  friend  till  he  is  dead? 

— Daniel  Webster  Hoyt,  A  Sermon  in  Rhyme 


^I^HE  life  aim  of  John  Dewey  seemed 
to  be  to  make  clear  the  way  the  world 
was  and  is  going,  not  in  matters  of  edu¬ 
cation  alone  —  although  this  encom¬ 
passed  the  whole,  to  be  sure — but  also 
in  the  more  inclusive  culture  of  man¬ 
kind;  that  is,  he  delineated  the  direction 
of  civilization  itself.  The  central  explan¬ 
atory  principle  Dewey  sought  to  clarify 
and  to  defend  was  the  impact  of  science 
upon  an  effete  rationalistic  theory  of 
truth  or  knowledge.  To  achieve  this 
end,  he  repeatedly  exposed  the  fatal  de¬ 
fect  of  past  philosophies:  "namely,  the 
desire  to  find  something  so  fixed  and 
certain  as  to  provide  a  secure  refuge." 
Past  philosophies  were  founded,  he  said, 
on  false  assumptions  of  fixity,  of  change¬ 
lessness.  The  impact  of  science,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  to  establish  the  evi¬ 
dence  and  the  expectation  of  endless 
change:  "The  problems  with  which  a 
philosophy  relevant  to  the  present  must 
deal  are  those  growing  out  of  changes 
going  on  with  ever-increasing  rapidity, 
over  an  ever-increased  human-geograph¬ 
ical  range,  and  with  ever-deepening  in¬ 
tensity  of  penetration.  .  .  .” 

What  Dewey  alleged  as  the  defect  of 
the  old  philosophies  is  true  of  modem 
educational  institutions;  they  have  built- 
in  resistors  to  change,  which  often  are 
bolstered  by  personal  proprietary  stakes 
in  keeping  things  as  they  are.  Among 


these  built-in  resistors  are  fixed  courses 
of  study;  devotion  to  old  methods  that 
have  been  mastered  and  can  be  worked 
with  little  preparation;  hierarchies  of 
authority  that  enforce  conformity  and 
discourage  personal  experimentation; 
faith  in  imaginary  or  fictitious  standards 
that  are  assumed  to  represent  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  school  and  by  which  all 
students  are  weighed,  regardless  of  their 
unique  or  special  talents.  Dewey  cited 
the  statement  of  a  distinguished  Eng¬ 
lish  man  of  science:  "We  need  a  Min¬ 
istry  of  Disturbance;  a  regulated  source 
of  annoyance;  a  destroyer  of  routine;  an 
underminer  of  complacency.” 

One  remembers  Walt  Whitman's  im¬ 
pressive  declaration  in  Crossing  Brook¬ 
lyn  Ferry: 

Now  understand  me  well — ^it  is 
provided  in  the  essence  of  things 
that  from  any  fruition  of  success, 
no  matter  what,  shaU  come  forth 
something  to  make  a  greater  strug¬ 
gle  necessary. 

This  statement  epitomizes  the  whole 
impact  of  Dewey’s  exposition  of  the  role 
of  science  in  human  life.  Education, 
science,  technology,  the  whole  culture 
— ^indeed,  the  universe — is  open-ended. 
It  is  eternally  moving  outward  and  <m- 
ward  to  new  imaginative  vistas  of  ro¬ 
mantic  possibility.  It  is  marching,  and 
mankind  should  join  the  march. 
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DeveijOpinc  Language  Seills  in  the 
Elementabt  School.  By  Harry  A.  Greene 
and  Walter  T.  Petty.  Boston,  Mast.  Allyn 
and  Bacon.  1959.  $6.00. 

Major  emphasis  in  this  professional  volume 
is  placed  on  the  child  and  the  development 
of  his  creative  expression  in  language.  The 
authors,  both  men  of  wide  experience  in 
teacher  education,  have  set  forth  the  results 
of  much  research  on  the  topic  of  helping  chil¬ 
dren  to  speak,  write,  and  listen  effectively. 
Specific  suggestions  on  practical  and  proven 
teaching  methods  are  presented,  and  all  are 
based  on  a  sound  theoretical  concept  of  edu- 
cadcmal  philosophy  in  regard  to  the  language 
program  and  a  full  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
learning  as  applied  to  language  expression. 

— W.  P.  S. 

Stmeousm  and  American  LiTERATtmE. 
By  Charles  Feedelson,  )r.  Chicago,  Ill.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press.  1959.  $1.85. 

Hawthorne,  Poe,  Whitman,  and  Melville 
are  studied  in  relation  to  symbolism  in  this 
scholarly  book.  The  author  points  out  that, 
although  none  of  the  four  called  himself  a 
symbolist,  there  is  indeed  the  strong  flavor  of 
the  symbolist  about  each  one,  and  among 
them  is  a  very  discernible  pattern. — ^W.  P.  S. 

Think  More  Clearly.  By  A.  A.  Luce. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Association  Preu.  1959. 
$3.75. 

Those  who  are  planning  to  take  matricula¬ 
tion  tests  for  the  doctorate  in  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  as  well  as  those  who  wish 
to  tighten  up  their  powers  of  discrimination, 
will  find  this  little  book  a  very  useful  guide. 
It  is  a  concise  and  realistic  approach  to  logic. 
It  seeks  to  school  its  readers  in  the  techniques 
necessary  to  detect  logical  fallacies  and  faulty 
thinking. — W.  P.  S. 


Johnny  Shiloh.  By  James  A.  Rhodes  and 
Dean  Jauchius.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Bobbs- 
Merrill.  1959.  $3.95. 

This  is  an  exciting  novel  about  the  Civil 
War  and  one  that  will  thrill  its  readers.  It  is 
the  story  of  a  nine-year-old  lad  who  ran  away 
from  his  Ohio  home  in  1861  to  Join  the 
Union  forces.  Too  young  (and  too  small)  to 
be  formally  enrolled  at  the  time,  he  even¬ 
tually  became  a  major  general  in  the  U.  S. 
Army.  The  boy  was  John  Lincoln  Klem,  who 
obtained  his  nickname,  "Johnny  Shiloh,”  from 
General  Grant.  The  Union  commander,  try¬ 
ing  to  rally  his  disordered  troops  at  Shiloh, 
put  his  hand  on  the  lad’s  shoulder  and 
shouted,  "Jcdinny  Shiloh  won’t  run.  Are  you 
going  to  let  a  boy  and  his  general  stand  here 
and  fight  alone?”  Johnny  served  under  Grant, 
Granger,  and  'Thomas.  He  was  in  the  thick 
of  things,  and  the  authors  give  an  excellent 
picture  of  the  youth’s  courage  as  well  as  of 
the  war  itself. — ^W.  P.  S. 

Mainstreams  of  Modern  Art  From 
David  to  Picasso.  By  John  Canaday.  New 
Ymrk,  N.  Y.  Simon  and  Schuster.  1959. 
$12.50. 

This  extremely  comprehensive  and  very 
beautiful  book  is  truly  the  layman’s  guide  to 
contemporary  art.  Mr.  Canaday  has  supplied 
a  need,  and  his  book,  written  in  clear  and 
simple  terms,  is  going  to  assist  laymen  in 
understanding  what  modern  art  is  all  about 
and  where  its  roots  reach.  'The  book  begins 
with  Jacques  Louis  David  (1748-1825)  and 
carries  through  to  the  days  of  the  abstrac¬ 
tionists  and  surrealists.  Some  seven  hundred 
illustrations  are  integrated  with  the  text.  The 
book  is  one  that  schools  and  colleges  will  find 
useful  as  a  resource  in  the  teaching  of  the 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  contem¬ 
porary  art — ^W.  P.  S. 
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Edited  by  Leland  B.  Jacobs, 
Eleanor  M.  Johnson,  and  Jo  J.  Turner 


Merry-Go-Round 
Grade  1 
Happiness  Hill 
Grade  2 
Treat  Shop 
Grade  3 
Magic  Carpet 
Grade  4 
Enchanted  Isles 
Grade  5 

Adventure  Lands 
Grade  6 


Here  in  two  new  readers  for  grades  1  and  2 
and  in  the  expanded  editions  for  grades 
3-6  are  all  the  color  and  beauty  of  the  most 
outstanding  tradebook  .  .  .  all  the  educa¬ 
tional  value  of  the  finest  textbook.  This  is 
a  complete  literature  appreciation  program 
for  class-wide  use  .  .  .  with  the  best  of 
the  old  and  new,  fanciful  and  realistic  .  .  . 
with  each  choice  selection  imaginatively 
illustrated  in  glowing  color. 


CHARLES  E.  MERRILL  BOOKS,  Inc 

1300  Alum  Creek  Drive  «  Columbus  16,  Ohio 


NEW  HORIZONS  IN  CLASSROOM  eOlNG! 


/tu  7teM> 

CHILDHOOD  OF 
FAMOUS  AMERICANS 

THE  BtAUmUUY  STYUD 
BtST-SnUNO  CHIlORtN'S  SERIES 


•  The  all-new  CHILDHOOD  OF  FAMOUS  AMERICANS  SERIES  brings  you  beautiful 
new  books  that  provide  reading  with  a  purpose!  When  you  use  these  exciting  new 
supplementary  readers  in  your  classroom,  you  will  have: 

CLASSWIDE  READING  GAINS:  Every  intermediate  grade  pupil  will  thrill  to  the  action 
and  excitement  in  these  stories  about  real  Americans.  Better  and  faster  reading  will 
result  through  the  use  of  these  high  interest,  easy  vocabulary  books. 

BROADENED  HORIZONS:  These  books  "bring  to  life”  important  concepts  of  history, 
geography,  science  and  the  social  studies.  Abstract  ideas  become  vivid  experiences  to 
broaden  each  child’s  horizons! 

GOOD  CITIZENSHIP  CONCEPTS:  These  valuable  books  emphasize  traits  of  loyalty, 
devotion  to  country,  love  of  freedom  and  tolerance  and  individual  honesty  and  courage, 
and  contribute  powerfully  toward  forming  good  citizenship! 

APPRECIATION  OF  LITERATURE:  Because  each  book  in  this  series  presents  a  gripping 
story,  the  child  is  compelled  to  read  on  and  on  and  then  to  demand  more  and  more 
CHILDHOOD  books  to  read.  Repeatedly,  children  discover  the  fun  of  good  reading! 

Use  CHILDHOOD  books  In  your  classroom  for: 

*  Productive  FREE  READING!  Enriched  CURRICULAR  READING! 

-  Interest-centered  DEVELOPMENTAL  READING!  SPECIAL  READING  Classes! 


The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Inc. 

1720  E.  38th  St.,  Dept.  EM 
Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 

YES,  I  would  like  to  receive  more  information  about 
the  newly-styled  CHILDHOOD  OF  FAMOUS 
AMERICANS  Series.  Please  send  me  the  complete 
information  and  listing  of  ALL  110  titles! 


NOW  this  beautiful  new  school 
edition  is  available  to  ALL 
schools  at  the  moderate  price  of 
only  $1.32  each,  plus  postage. 


Name 


School 
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